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of the people at large would justify the acts and judg- 


ments of the most exalted wisdom. Give them time 


The upshot of these remarks is that common honesty 
and common sense are the traits of the common people 
and are to be taken for granted in all attempts to act 
with or for them. 
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TE record of the life and death of the late Jack 
London contains both a promise and a warning. Born 
and bred without any of the advantages which are com- 
_ monly enjoyed by the educated classes, with indomitable 
pluck and energy he made his way, getting the means 
of intellectual culture by steady persistence, until from 
the lowest ranks of industrial workers he made his way 
into the great republic of letters, where he gained rec- 
ognition, fame, and prosperity. The promise of such 
a career lies in the: universal fact that human nature, 
which is the background of every life and every charac- 
ter, is the heir of a thousand generations of human beings. 
Heredity runs back more than a few generations of 
family life; it includes the reminiscences of all experi- 
ence and history and may in any obscure family or 
person break out into genius and fame. The warning 
in Jack London’s career is found in the confessions he 
made frankly and fully. of his subjection for all the years 
of his youth to John Barleycorn. His sudden death 
was no doubt the direct and inevitable result of indul- 
gence in the use of alcohol to such an extent as he de- 
scribed in his remarkable reminiscences. 
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ONE of the first things to happen after the war will 
be a rush to cut up and divide all the unappropriated part? 
of Africa. There will be previous questions concerning 
boundaries and possessions in Europe and Asia; but the 
richest spoils to be divided will be those portions of 
Africa which are defenceless against the white man. It 
is not probable that the arrangements made will be final, 
but they will be such as will hold good until the natives 
are strong enough in any locality to hold and defend 
their birthright possessions. ‘The African has as much re- 
gard for his patrimony as any European can have, and 
some African tribes are not submissive and content to be 
ruled and robbed by white men. Of course the lesson 
that Kitchener taught the natives with his machine guns 
is not forgotten, and many will contend that the slaughter 
he inflicted was justified by the consequences. But thi 
establishment of civilization at Khartoum will hardl 
serve as an excuse for wresting from their possession the 
lands of five million Bantus in South Africa, or for driving 
the natives out of all the salubrious highlands of the 
continent. 
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A PRACTICE that is not quite creditable to sponsors 
and managers of charities is the giving of a well-known 
name to a movement or institution of which the sponsor 
knows nothing definite and conclusive, and to which he 
has not given his own money. Of course his name has 
a money value, but it deceives those who are moved to 
give solely because an eminent person has seemed in- 
terested in the cause, and has probably given generously 
for its support. When the cause is good and the man- 
agement honest and efficient, no great harm is done; 
but when it is not, the public is defrauded, a worthy. 


cause is cheated, and other worthy causes are exposed 
to unfair competition. The general public is amazingly - 
tender-hearted, and whether in’ a miners’ camp or a 


- chur 


sentiment | 


Shoddy shoes, sheddy blankets, and 
shoddy charities were as common as patriotism and 


glorious self-sacrifice. Generosity well applied is now 
called for to an extent never known before, and great 
service can now be performed by those who watch with 
eagle eye all the doings of philanthropists, real and 
counterfeit, and are able to separate the one from th 
other. yack 
st 
Is there a harder thing for a sensitive person to bear 
than not to make good before an audience? At a recent 
meeting a reader’s voice trembled and then stopped. At 
once the tactful chairman was on her feet and told, 
with grace and charm, a story from Gen. Grant’s ‘‘Me- 
moirs.”” He was riding to his first battle when a fearful 
panic seized him and he thought he must turn and run. 
Suddenly it dawned on him that the enemy might be 
as afraid of him as he of it. Nerved by the thought, 
Grant rode forward and gained his first victory. It is 
needless to add that after this story the report went 
forward to a successful close. 


Catching Truth. 


The most common way of getting and holding truth 
reminds one of the common way of stopping a runaway 
horse. Somebody brave enough stands in front of him 
and waves his arms, or runs along where he can catch hold ~ 
of the bridle and brings him to a stop. The main thing 
generally is that the horse is brought to a standstill. 

We have seen a different way of dealing with such a 
situation, with a different ending. The man who can 
run fast enough catches hold of the team and climbs up 
where he can reach the reins, or vaults on to the horse’s 
back so that he can get control of him. The important 
thing is that the horse keeps on going. He does not have 
to be stopped to cease being a runaway. He needs only 
to be got under control, and the man who gets him un- 
der control while he is going saves the situation to a degree 
sible in no other way. The other man will bring a 7 
spectacular result. The steed will be pulled back, or 
d into some impassable place, something will be 
smashed, the finish will come with a wreck. But in the 
second case nothing much will happen. We shall say 
that there came near being a runaway, not that there was 
one, because the runaway turned into continuation. 
Nothing gets broken, the harness holds, the animal works _ 
off his steam in progress, not in struggle, the occupants . — 
of the carriage reach their destination rather sooner’ z 
than they expected, everything resumes its normal course. | 
There was a runaway; but that it never became a run- 
away was due to the manner of dealing with it. Theman 
who saved the situation got into it, and saved it from _ 
within. The man who saved it by making one nearly 
as bad did so merely by opposing it from without.. He 
is lucky if he does not himself get wrecked in the process. 
He is sure to have a big damage bill to deduct from his 
salvage. _. Sor eh ee 

The common way of getting hold of truth is to 
the first way. People seem naturally to take for 
that saving the truth is to stop it. If it seem: 
away with, they think the way to s 


him. He can be yanked to a standstill, or something 


a post. All the world seems to be bent on dealing with 
him in that way. The moment such a man is seen com- 
ing, some one raises the cry of a runaway, and everybody 
gets ready to obstruct his progress. He is called all 
sorts of names. Nobody thinks of him as a horse worth 
saving, but only as a wild animal to be got rid of. The 
spirit of another time gets into the present, and we are 
keenly reminded of the days when, to. borrow President 
Lowell’s words, people thought that those who differed 
from them would be burned in the next world, and to 
make sure of it they burned them in this. Now people 
think that others will be burned neither in the next world 
nor in this, but they make it as hot for them as if they 
did. Very liberal people take the medieval method. 
The Inquisition has some very modern quarters. — ‘‘Safety 
first” is as often a motto for the non-orthodox as ever it 
was for the orthodox. We have heard of spies being 
‘commissioned to listen to suspicious liberals to catch 
c them in their speech and find a cause against them, and 
neither years nor miles away. 

It may be very desirable to protect the fold against 
wolves, and courage in dealing with runaway animals is 
indispensable. But horses should not be dealt with as 
wolves have to be dealt with, especially when they are 
high-blooded. It is poor protection the results of which 
are in the end more damaging than the catastrophe 
would have been. 

The great secret of truth is that it is all the time running 
and that to stop it, even when it runs away, is not to get 
it. The people who have tried this method time out of 
mind have conspicuously not succeeded, though they 
have impounded truth where every one could look at it. 
But when we look at it under these circumstances we see 
that it is not truth. Wecall it dogma; that is, truth 
which has been stopped. Even when it was truth, 
stopping it made it cease being truth. The way still 
to deal with truth is to run along with it, and when it 
gets near being error show by control more than by op- 
position that we have it. 


Opportunities for Women... 


It is conceded by those who watch the signs o: 
times that great and vital changes are taking plaq 
the condition of women in nearly all civilized countries? 
The great war in Europe, instead of bringing this move- 
ment to a standstill or relegating it to the background, 
is forwarding it amazingly. ‘Thousands of women drawn 

‘from domestic life or strictly subordinate positions in 
industry are taking the places of men at the front. 

“They are turning their hands well and skilfully to 

‘many novel occupations, thus presenting new problems 
for society to solve. It is hardly to be supposed that 
these women will willingly return at the end of the war 
to the old narrow spheres from which they have been 
drawn after tasting the freedom of new and broader life! 
pis-. What be happen when competition becomes keen 
: between them and the returned soldiers at the end of the 
__ war, who look in vain for their old places or find many 

new ones filled by women? ‘The changes coming and sure 
to come in the status of the sex fill some timid souls with 
4 dismay, wh A ed rejoice the hearts of others braver 
‘There is always room high up,” has been 
nd undoubtedly the most aspiring will seek 
ed numbers to enter the professions. ; 
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Several of them have been so successfully entered by 


numbers of women that the fact excites no surprise, 
scarcely comment. Dentists and lawyers have qualified 
this year in unusually large numbers. Architects and 
decorators are successfully competing with men. Medi- 
cine long since counted a goodly number of practitioners, 
some of whom have attained eminence. ‘Teaching still 
attracts more young women than any one profession, and 
perhaps than all of them taken together. Theology 
must be counted at the end of the list. The women 
preachers are still an inconsiderable unit in the profes- 
sions. 

This is doubtless partly owing to the resistance of the 
orthodox bodies to the admission of women to the 
ministry, but it is not improbable that this resistance 
at no distant day may be overcome. ‘The woman 
preacher, priestess, prophetess, is not a new figure in the 
world. She is as old as religion itself. From the time of 
Deborah, and long before, she was attached to the altar 
in many lands, and shared all the dignities and rights of 
the position with men. 

The Quakers were especially liberal in their treatment 
of devout women who felt moved to testify in their meet- 
ings. They enjoyed perfect equality with the men on 
the high seat. The liberal churches have come forward 
with a generous welcome to women who have been 
admitted regularly to the ministry. 

The high mark attained by certain women in character, 
vocation, and religious teaching, the acceptance they 
have elicited from intelligent congregations, show the 
possibilities of the sex in this field of work as an object- 
lesson more striking than argument or exposition. There 
are many offices in a parish a woman is better fitted to fill 
than a man; many delicate forms of consolation, en- 
couragement, and help that the woman nature is pecul- 
iarly adapted to deal with. The gentle hand, the tender 


heart, the tactful and ready sympathy, find the sick- 


bed and the aching and sorrowful nature more readily. 
One can imagine a woman preacher as a true sister of 
mercy and cheer, at least to her own sex, a dear friend and 
helper to the young, a pervading influence for good. 

The woman missionary in remote parts of the world 
has no reverend attached to her name. She is a subordi- 
nate, and often marries the man bearing the title, to sub- 
stantiate her influence and increase it for good. But it 
seems probable that in the great changes taking place in 
woman’s status she will come to her own in the church 
as well as elsewhere, independent of her private relations. 

he deaconess recognized in more than one religious 

dy has in the Episcopal High Church taken on the 
orm of a modified conventual sisterhood. This is a 
retrograde movement that shuts up the devout and 
spiritual-minded woman in narrow bounds with vows 
and needless sacrifices, instead of giving the liberty 
wherewith Jesus endowed his followers. 

The old soothsayer, priestess, or sibyl was bound 
to the altar. She was deemed more inspirational than 
her brother and became the mouth through which the 
god revealed his will. With Christianity the priestess 
and the oracle were banished, and though Jesus recognized 
the beauty of holiness and purity in good women, and 
made them not prophets and apostles, but friends, and 
gave them a close and intimate place in his scheme, 
the Church that claimed to be founded on him could 
devise no better use for pious sisters than the cloister, 
where the holier they were supposed to be the more 
rigorous were their fastings, penances, and flagellations, 
But the modern woman has broken out of the cloister 
prison not only of stones, but of narrow thought, prejudice, 
superstition. She has asserted successfully her right to 
life and activity in God’s free air and under his glorious 
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stand against her. The world is pining for fresh voices 
and new power to utter the word of the living God to 
men sunk in the material existence that shuts out the 
spiritual from vision. It is pining, too, for the special 
ministrations of all who can serve and are ordained by 
nature to the work of redemption. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 
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14. Croakers,. Unitarianism has not died, is not 
dead, and is not going to die—its own croakers notwith- 
standing. 

Just what good purpose is effected by a course of per- 
sistent self-analysis and deprecation it is difficult to say. 
If every Unitarian is not by this time fully informed 
about the weaknesses, shortcomings, and limitations of 
our fellowship, it must be because he has not attended 
any of our conferences and. clubs where our. “‘croakers’’ 
assemble and hold their carnivals of self-abasement. 

If Unitarianism, and organized Unitarianism in particu- 
lar, were not immune to the subtle microbes of mental 
dyspepsia, it would long since have become a pleasant 
memory to its opponents.. It has nourished more infant 
Grumpies at its ample breasts and received more criticism 
from them in after years than any Alma Mater of its size 
that ever existed. . 

Its fountains of faith, hope, and truth are perennial, 
else they would have dried up years ago, through the 
wasteful expenditure of its own spiritual resources. For 
instance :— 

Last Legs. One of our preachers has recently dis- 
covered that Unitarianism is on its “last legs,’’ He did 
not furnish any illuminating description of those legs, 
but he gave the impression that they were thin, senile 
legs that ‘““wobbled in their tracks.” If the speaker had 
taken the trouble to examine the files of the Christian 
Register, the Christian Examiner, and the Religious Maga- 
zine, he would have discovered that from fifty to seventy- 
five years ago, to the eyes of its own croakers, in New 


_ aggrandizement and forget that churches are not ends in 


themselves, but agents for the enlightenment and spiritual 
culture of the people, so long will Unitarianism advance 
before the hosts of Christendom, showing the way toward 
the spiritual millennium which -we call the Kingdom of 
God. 

Whether old or young, thin or sturdy, first or last, the 
legs of Unitarianism are the conveyers of individual free- 
dom and responsibility in the sight of God, and since they | 
are the servants of a level head and an ever-pulsating 
heart, they are not likely to give out until the human race 
is delivered from the bondage of superstition and error 
and ushered into complete fulfilment. By that time 
Unitarians, like the rest of mankind, will have wings, and 
there will be no need of legs. Hh 

15. Parasitic. “It is~the most parasitic body in 
Christendom.” ‘This is one of those croaks that, because 
it went unchallenged by a number of good-natured lay- 
men and because it was a rather grotesque statement, is 
supposed to contain some truth. So long have Unitarians 
listened to the smart outbursts of their own detractors they 
seem to think any old statement, or any deprecation, 
must be true just because some one has the nerve to make | 
it; and the croakers who work such novel assertions out 
of their systems mistake malaria for moral courage. Be- 
fore an audience that is accustomed to every conceivable 
croakism that can exude from a bilious mind, moral 
courage is the last thing that is required. 

The supposition seemed to be that, because we re- 
ceive from other denominations a majority of our minis- 
ters, therefore the Unitarian body is a parasite upon the 
theological schools and the ministerial rolls of other fellow- 
ships. A good deal of contempt was cast upon recruits: 
coming to us from such sources, and no little emphasis 
was laid upon the statement that our churches greatly 
suffered because such recruits earnestly insisted on 
telling our congregations why they had become Uni- 
tarians. It was urged that our congregations were vic- z 
timized by ministers from other denominations who did 
not understand our ‘methods, our spirit, and our gospel. 
Our own churches were criticised, our laity was con- 
demned, and our theological schools were satirized be- 
cause the ranks or our ministry were not replenished 
from the homes of Unitarians themselves; in short, we 
were parasites upon the Christian Church in general 
se so often our pulpits were supplied by half-pre- 


England, the legs of Unitarianism appeared to be any, 
thing but young and sturdy. Even then they appeare , inefficient adventurers from other churches. <A 


to be “last legs’”—last legs because they had been it 
first legs—somewhat the worse for travelling far. 

It is curious how things appear to the eyes of a 
croaker. The sense of proportion seems entirely lacking. 
Large things seem insignificant, while small matters rivet 
the attention. As a matter of fact, the legs of Uni- 
tarianism are not of much account anyway. It is the 
head and heart of Unitarianism that matter; for so long 
as its head is level and its heart beats, no one need worry 
about its legs. The head and heart of Unitarianism 
have been sound in years gone by, and they are sound 
to-day, in spite of their,misinterpretations. Their vitality 


is renewed from day to day and from year to year, and 


will continue to be renewed until the whole truth is dis- 
covered and error concerning matters religious has been 
abolished. Our churches will continue to increase -in 
numbers, but if every one of them were to be abolished 
the spirit of Unitarianism would still find expression in 
unnumbered ways in the interests of sane worship, truth, 
righteousness, peace, and good-will. As long as churches 


proclaim bad news about hell and the wrath of God, and 


the depravity of human nature, and a mechanical scheme 


ere are two reasons why the foregoing criticisms of 
the Unitarian body were ill-conceived and badly stated. 
In the first place, the proportion of ministers from other 
denominations who “victimize’” our congregations is 
probably no larger than the proportion of graduates from - 
our divinity schools who, during the first three years of 4 
their ministry, subject our congregations to a series of 
mistakes and inefficiencies quite as unfortunate. All 
admit that if a greater number of young men from our 
Unitarian homes would be willing to enter the Unitarian 
ministry, bringing with them the traditions and mental 
habits of their progenitors, it would enrich and strengthen 
us beyond measure. ‘Too much cannot be said in favor | 
of any legitimate influence to turn the attention of Uni- 
tarian parents to the necessities of our great faith, and 
while we have a splendid roster of the sons of Unitarian | 
ministers.and laymen, their number is not so great as we 
could wish, nor is the influence of Unitarian parents so. 
decidedly in favor of the ministry as we could desire. Bu 
even so, there are few students from our divinity s 
who will not say that the first three years of their m: 
is a period of experimentation and failure. Th 
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“must take this for granted, and the mere fact that our 
congregations continue to exist at all, and persist through 
the generations with such inefficiencies as our pulpits 
_ exhibit, is proof that the good that is exerted by the rank 
and file of our ministers far exceeds the reverse. ' 
The second reason why the foregoing criticism was 
 ill-timed and badly stated ‘is because, as a body, Unita- 
rianism is not a parasite upon other churches. On the 
_ contrary, the ministers who come to us in the great ma- 
jority of instances have actually drawn the breath of life 
from Unitarian sources. Instead of gathering vitality 
from other churches, we have given vitality and decision 
to the ministers in other churches who were hungering for 
our freedom. Letters without number could be quoted to 
prove this statement. Their coming to us is one of the 
results that legitimately follows our efforts to inform the 
public about Unitarianism. Our free tracts have gone 
far and wide, and in many an instance where an orthodox 
minister has come to the point where further service in his 
own church has become intolerable, he has had the good 
fortune to read some of our free pamphlets and through 
them discovered a new heaven and a new earth. So far 
from our being parasitical in such cases, the exact reverse 
(if such an odious expression must be used) is the case. 
It is our own fountainhead of life and light that has been 
shed abroad to illuminate the otherwise dark and treach- 
erous pathway of the religious inquirer. 
Furthermore, our congregations are not to any great 
- extent victimized if such as come to us do tell us repeatedly 
the story of their emancipation. In most cases, it does 
old-line Unitarians good to hear from the lips of those who 
have made the journey the story of their struggles out of 
doubt and distress and atheism into confidence and peace. 
* When one thinks of such men as Ames, Savage, Slicer, 
Crothers, Dole, Garver, Coil, Sullivan, Rihbany, West- 
wood, Reeman, and a host of others that need not be 
mentioned, who are our glory and strength, it seems al- 
most blasphemy to insinuate that any influence which 
could bring them to our ranks is anything but unspeakably 
beneficent. 
By this time it may be assumed that every well-informed 
Unitarian has a sufficient knowledge of the defects of our 
fellowship. It has been pumped into us until our veins 
are distended to the point of rupture. It will be per- 
fectly safe for us to begin to believe in the priceless heritage 
that is ours and give our undivided attention to the in- 
spirations of our great faith. Let us “look out and not 
in’ for a while and become so deeply interested in the 
tremendous tasks that await us that when the cr 
croak—if they must croak—we shall think they re 
the Patagonians. ore) 
Lewis G. WILSON. | 
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oe peace on terms guaranteeing the “existence and future” 
of the Central Powers, and added: ‘“‘Our enemies do 
t desire peace. y have superior numbers-at 
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in any of the Entente capitals to indicate a desire for 
the immediate initiation of any discussion of terms for 


the suspension of the destructive operations of the war. — 
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GOVERNMENTAL agencies in the United States last 


week took cognizance of the financial operations of the 
Entente Allies in this country. In a communication to 
the banking institutions of America, the Federal Reserve 
Board advised banks to refrain from investing funds in 
the treasury notes of belligerent countries. The Board 
based its advice upon the following consideration: ‘The 


Board believes that at this time banks should proceed - 


with much caution in locking up their funds in long-term 
obligations or in investments which are short-term in 


form or name, but which either by contract or through 


force of circumstances may in the aggregate be renewed 
until-normal times return.” On-the day after the issu- 
ance of this.statement by the Federal Reserve Board, it 
was announced by J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., the fiscal 
agents of the Entente governments in America, that on 
instructions from abroad the firm would discontinue the 
sale of treasury notes for the Entente Powers. ‘The 
action of the Federal Reserve Board and of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co. made a widespread impression. 
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IMPORTANT economic and industrial legislative meas- 
ures were on the docket of Congress at the opening of its 
session last Monday. Among the problems that awaited 
action was legislation supplementary to the Adamson 
Act passed at the last session, which established an eight- 
hour day for several classes of railroad employees; bills 
designed to deal with the evil of high prices of the neces- 
saries of life, as a result of war conditions; and a general 
investigation into the condition of labor. Among the 
projects advanced in an effort to conserve the food- 
supplies of the country were several proposals to estab- 
lish an embargo which shall prohibit the exportation of 
food until the domestic demand has been met. ‘These 
proposals, some of which were embodied in bills, were 
complicated by considerations of international policy, 
and promised to involve Congress in animated debates. 
Another legislative measure aimed at the prevalent evil 
of high prices was a bill largely extending the scope and 
educing the charges of the transportation of farm prod- 
cts by parcel post. ! 

Td 


A PARTIAL reorganization of the British Cabinet was in 
prospect at the beginning of the week, ‘as the result of 
public criticism of the conduct of the war by the British 
Government. . The agitation appeared to be taking form 
of a demand for the creation of a special war board within 
the existing Cabinet, for the purpose of focussing the 
nation’s energies. to better purpose upon the military and 
industrial phases of the struggle. As the discussions in 
London proceeded, the figure of David Iloyd George 
emerged larger. than ever upon the horizon of events. 
The rearrangement of. the Cabinet forces became the 
subject of absorbing interest after the announcement 
had been made that Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, com- 
mander of the Grand Fleet, had been detached from his 
command and created First Naval Lord of the Admiralty. 
His place as commander of the Grand Fleet was taken 
by Admiral’ Sir David Beatty, who. commanded the 
battle cruiser’ squadron at the battle of Jutland. The 
net results of that fight are still the subject of controversy 


between London and Berlin: 
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THE Seiiasientaty struggle in Russia is eoniiiinee 
The fall of Premier Stiirmer and the appointment of 
Gen. ‘Trepoff as his successor was followed at the end of 
last week by indications of the determination of the 
Douma to bring about the early elimination of Proto- 
popoff, Minister of the Interior, who was Stiirmer’s chief 
supporter in the policy of reaction. Among the adminis- 
trative acts that have produced an unpleasant i impression 
among the liberal groups in the Chamber is the announce- 
ment that legal proceedings would be brought by the 
Government against Paul Milukoff, the liberal leader, 
on the charge that in the course of an address in the 
Douma he had made valuable political information 
available to the enemy. The Douma is apparently 
determined, in this latest phase of the conflict, to estab- 
lish the principle of ministerial responsibility to the 
representatives of the people. The Douma’s programme 
evidently includes this reform as an essential condition 
to the establishment of parliamentary government in 
the Empire. a 


At least one important communication has been made 
to the Douma in accordance with the promise made by 
the Government that the entire war problem of the 
Empire would be laid before the representatives of the 
people. ‘That communication was made last Sunday by 
the new Premier, who said that the Entente Allies in 
1915 pledged themselves to recognize Russia’s right to 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles Strait. M. Tre- 
pofi’s announcement followed similar declarations at 
various times in the past year and a half, by Sazonoff, 
a previous Minister of Foreign Affairs, and by Paul 
Milukoff, who was a member of the parliamentary dele- 
gation that visited London several months ago. The 
Paris press pointed to Premier Trepoff’s announcement 
as evidence of the failure of the “ plottings’’ of the German 
peace propaganda at the Russian capital and as a fresh 
expression of Russia’s determination to continue the war 
until a decision favorable to the cause of the Entente 
shall have been reached. In Russia itself the Premier’s 
assurance was greeted with enthusiasm as the promise of 
the attainment of a national ideal. 


Brevities. 


The advertising agent suggests that friends of they 


Register can help it in no better way than by patronizin 
during this holiday season the shops that advertise i 
its columns, and mentioning the paper. 


Lieut.-Col. C. Seymour Bullock, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian church in Ottawa, says, referring to the 
conflict of ideals brought out in the present war, “God 
pity the man who does not so much as touch with the tip 
of his finger this great issue.” 


The darkness of English streets and roadways, strictly 
enforced, is proving a prolific cause of accidents. On 
moonless nights people go about feeling their way with 
canes or open umbrellas, and it happens often that one’s 
surest guide through circuitous ways is a blind person 
who has had long practice in a difficult art. 


To attend a mass meeting in a good cause is like putting 
one’s ear close over the heart of the public and hearing 
the quick beats increased, now by generous impulses 
and now by righteous indignation. Over two thousand 
hearts beat high and strong at the Tremont Temple 
meeting last Tuesday night called to protest against the 
atrocious Belgian deportation. 


The idindness of they poor to each titer is well | Own <2 
Myra Kelly in her stories drawn from life among them eS 
has taught us this. The faithfulness of the Jews to their 
race is equally notable. ‘Their National Relief Fund 
committee collecting money for war-stricken Jews has 3 
already sent abroad almost $6,000,000. Among the cities 
contributing the largest share of this fund are Chicago, 

New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, and Greater Boston. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Length of Unitarian Pastorates. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the issue of November 20 a minister’s wife, under 
the title of ““A Last Word,” says many things about the 
present situation which I do not intend to discuss. I 
am interested in only one statement, which is that “the 
average pastorate to-day is about two years.” The 
writer does not state whether this refers to all of the 
churches of America or to any particular denomination. 
I speak simply of the pastoral terms of the ministers of 
the Unitarian churches of New England. 

There are one hundred and ninety-nine Unitarian 
ministers settled over churches in New England at the 
present time. Less than a dozen churches are without 
ministers. It appears that the average length of the 
Unitarian pastorate in New England is about seven 
years. ‘Twenty-one ministers have served their present 
churches twenty years or more. Nine ministers have a 
record of over thirty years with the same church, two 
of over forty. It is quite likely that the average pas- 
torate should be longer than it is. It is a distressing 
fact that seventy-five of the churches have changed 
ministers within about two years. However, let us hope 
that a considerable portion of those seventy-five will be 
permitted to remain as ministers of their present churches 
for long periods of years. ‘The life of a minister seems 
not to have much charm for the young man of to-day, 
but I think it is not quite as bad as some recent discus- 
sions represent. SAMUEL B. NoBBs. 

Boston, Mass. ; 


Boswell. 


0 the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


he last issue of the Register, the first sentence of 
s article, “‘ The Tables of Our Hearts,’’ calls Boswell 
at persistent meticulous man.” I am moved to ask 


why he should apply such an epithet to a man who, if 


he were persistent, must have been exactly the opposite 
of meticulous. To be sure, the adjective is described in 
the dictionary as ‘fearful’ as well-as ‘‘timid,” and I :% 
have no doubt that he may have been fearful in the a 
objective or objectionable sense of the word; but B. G. 
perhaps does not realize that a persistency of flattery is 
grateful to some men. I have attended the orgies of 
adulation occasionally indulged in by the New York © 
Authors’ Club and seen it poured over the heads of will- 
ing victims until, like the oil used by the prophets of | old 
in anointing new kings, it ran down, their beards and 


it as their due and were content. Dr. "ee Ae 
not stand contradiction; his “SIRI! thundered ¢ 

any such audacious. wight was calculated to annihila 
him and might have made any other person tl 
meticulous indeed. But Bozzy was oof 
thunder; he followed the great lexic 
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him, he may have yelped and put his tail between his 
legs for a moment, but only for a moment. He was 
nes back at his clever flattery-game again and Bozzy was 


lost without him. He saved the big barker from keeping 


A -adiary. Like the Earth and the Moon, wherever John- 
ive ‘son went the Boz was sure to go. Bi 
y _ However much we may laugh at Boswell, the fact 
_ remains that he was a master of good English, and al- 
; though I would not recommend that any one should copy 
-___ Boswell’s often ponderous style,—copied of course from 
_ Johnson himself, who never failed to use a polysyllable 
if one came to hand, and one usually did,—I am certain 
that a study of Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson”’ is of the greatest 
use in inspiring to spontaneous expression. It fell to 
my lot some years ago to read the proofs of a new edition 
_ of that precious work, and I have found it of the greatest 
_ assistance ever since in writing prose; Boswell’s style is 
as clear and pellucid as a mountain stream after it has 
dropped all the detritus and, wide and deep, wanders 
slowly through a level intervale. 
- The adjective “meticulous” has become a sort of 
catchword of late. I have made note of it in a good 
many instances, and it is invariably used in the wrong 
sense. So I am moved to call attention to the instance 
above cited, and I will close my diatribe with an epigram 
which sums it up, I trust, and may help to preserve the 
purity of our blessed English tongue :— 
Of all the words that men affect 
There’s none that’s more ridiculous, 
More ‘“‘fearful,’’ and more incorrect, 
Than this to which I now object— 
Meticulous! ; 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


_ Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 


The Right Emphasis. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Robjent’s ““Why?”’ called forth by Mr. Maxwell’s- 


recent address on recruiting the ministry at the Unitarian 
Club, illustrates a danger to which all interesting and 
effective speakers are liable, 7.e., to misunderstanding 

due to reports of what they say. ‘Those in the public eye 

who are constantly quoted make no effort, I am informed, 

to pursue such misunderstandings, deeming it a fruig 
task, and no doubt Mr. Maxwell has already learne 
lesson of experience. Since he is represented as ha 
made an attack on brother ministers with whom he (like 
all of us) is proud to work, I should like, as an attentive 
listener to his stirring speech, to make at least this effort 
to correct the false impression. Mr. Maxwell was aiming 


_ his words, not at parsons, but at laymen, these being be- 
fore him some two hundred strong; and he did not spare 
= them for their failure to supply home-bred material for 
sour ministry. He did, it is true, point out the danger to 
as our organized church life of having too many of our 
____ parishes in charge of men trained in other denominations 


_ and unfamiliar with our traditions; but laid it not to lack 
of personal worth in the men, but to certain difficulties 
_ inherent in the situation. The interests of the come- 
resh from his struggle with theological orthodoxy, 
| to be often over-individual, with emphasis 
ellectual rather than the mystical and social 
mn. His habits being fixed, he is some- 
in the harness of a new institution, and 
nirable work in his parish, it may be at 
nomination. It ought to be evident 
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went as a poodle might follow a St. Bernard ora 
aggy Newfoundland, and if the great dog turned on 
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leaders, its future is uncertain. It is no reflection upon 
those who join us in later life to point out the reasons 


our ministry ought to be maintained; nor does it imply 
a lack of appreciation of their service, so much of which 
has given distinction to our church. Mr. Maxwell’s 
meaning, as I understand it, was not that we want in our 
ranks a fewer number of men such as those named by 
Mr. Robjent, but more of like quality produced in our 
own body. Loyalty to the cause rather than to a prophet, 
and the sense of being organized in a world-way in the 
great campaign for the kingdom of God,—these need em- 
phasis among us; and this emphasis a group of men, born 
to our faith and traditions and proud (with the pride of 
birth and nurture) of our church, ought to bring. Mr. 
Maxwell’s object was to stir the lethargy of our own 
families, who seem to prefer for their boys an established 
mode of living and a reasonably sure financial success for 
the possibility of leadership in making the kingdom of 
God in men’s consciences the kingdom of actual rule on 
earth; and to fire the enthusiasm of our youth for the 
great adventure of the ministry. 
SYDNEY B. Snow. 


Action of the General Convention. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your readers will, I hope, be interested to see this 
resolution, which was passed by the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church last month at St. 
Louis. The bishops passed it unanimously. ‘The lower 
house also passed it by a large majority. It reads:— 

“Be it Resolved, That the service of the community 
and the welfare of the workers, not primarily private 
profits, should be the aim of every industry and its justi- 
fication; and that the church should seek to keep this aim 
constantly before the mind of the public; and that Chris- 
tians as individuals are under the obligation on the one 
hand conscientiously to scrutinize the sources of their 
income and on the other hand to give moral support and 
prayer to every just effort to secure fair conditions and 
regular employment for wage-earners and the extension 
of true democracy to industrial matters.”’ 

It may also be of interest that a special communion 
service was held for Socialists. Four bishops were present 
esides priests and laymen. 

GEORGE GROVER MILLS. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Frontier Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


For some years I have been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Unitarian church in Louisville, Ky. Shall 
I report to my board in its isolated situation that it must 
do that next year which Boston does not now? Must 
the outlying churches which Mr. Sunday is using his great 
power to cripple or destroy continue to struggle with his 
mob-appeal alone? Must the missionary outposts of 
our liberal faith fight dogma single-handed while the 
strongest body of Unitarian ministers in the country, 
self-contented, purchase their own peate at any price? 
Is it possible that Unitarian ministers as a body in Massa- 
chusetts are in danger of becoming sectional in their aims, 
reactionary in their vision, and weak and timid in their 
purposes? 4 : 

As a very little boy I recollect standing on the Lexing- 
ton green, thrilled by the spirit of Capt. Parker: “Stand 


your ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon, but if they 


mean to have war, let it begin here”; and since boyhood I 


why a larger proportion of the “native-son” element in — 
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have been taught that New England was one part of the 
‘country where principle was placed above expediency. Is" 
that spirit sleeping? 

‘My suggestion is simply that the Unitarian church, if 
it would play its part among men, must always consciously 


stand by its own frontier work. If that stops, it fails. 
The service of Unitarianism must be national in scope if 
it would succeed. At the risk of antagonizing self-com- 
placent members of the congregations in the older parts 
of the country, where the battle for the freedom of religious 
thought is half-won, the real leaders of the Unitarian 
church must continue to advance its influence, not only 
in their section but as a national force. To shirk that 
duty at the one place in the country where opposition may 
be really effective discourages our own missionary stand- 
ard-bearers and purchases sectional peace at the loss of 
our national ideals. 
Percy NEWHALL Boots. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


To a Whistle Blown ce a Boy. 


EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Above the traffic’s noisy flow 
As clear thy note’s insistent tang 
As when dear Theocritus sang 
Thy praise, two thousand years ago. 
Its gleeful madrigal to me 
Is like long-lost, illusive lays 
From archaic, forgotten days 
When earth was one with youth and thee. 


Blow blithely, merry whistle, blow! 
Again the fauns and nymphs rebound 
To thy ebulliency of sound 

Where bright Sicilian rivers flow, 

And fleecy lambs on nimble feet 
Keep time to flying finger-tips 
As blown from laughing, boyish lips 

Thy notes invest the clamorous street. 


Old earth is misty films of dream 

Beneath its tattered robe of gray, 

While under blooming boughs of May 
The satyrs dance by mead and stream. 
Pipe! Pipe! the heart may dance with Pan 

Along the city thoroughfare 

Though all demurely must we wear 
The solemn mien of modern man. 


At thy alarm again I tread 
The hills of the immortal gods 
And follow over classic sods 
The footsteps of the ancient dead. 
Blow, lusty whistle, wild and free ;— 
My eyes are filled with sudden tears 
For all the unremembered years 
Between my soul and Arcadie. 


On Accepting the Responsibilities of Mature Life. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


It is a trying moment when the “Promising Youth” 
first makes the discovery that he has “some smack of 
age in him, some relish of the saltness of time.” ‘To be 
a Promising Youth is a fine thing while it lasts. 
to have the reputation for ability to do great things 
without being actually called upon to do them. It is 
to have large possibilities with small responsibilities. 
The world thinks highly of the Promising Youth. To 
be sure, he has not done anything yet of importatice, 
but wait till he gets ready! 

At last, however, there comes a time when the attitude 
toward him changes. He has gone on merrily drawing 
upon the Bank of the Future, but now he is informed 
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that his) credit has Ae exhausted. He has scot ee. 
time when people no longer care for his promises, but | 
look critically upon his performances. They no longer 
ask what can he do, but what is he doing? He has 
become a middle-aged citizen who must henceforth 
justify his existence by hard and patient work. | 

The same process takes place among ideas. A new 
idea, in the freshness of its first recognition, is a beautiful 
thing to contemplate. How soiled and faded the com- 
mon actualities seem -beside it! As for the old ideas,— 
dogmas, the New Idea calls them,—what are they but 
envious dowagers trying to suppress a young society 
bud! ‘That these dogmas were new ideas once, and that 
the new idea will become a dogma after a while, seems 
hardly possible. 

The worshippers of a new idea have at first nothing 
to do but to proclaim its peerless excellence, and to be 
ready to defend it against all comers. When all the 
world shall acknowledge it, what a fine world it will be! 
From time to time a glowing prospectus is issued which 
shows the happy state of things which will exist when 
all the old ideas have been driven out and the {New 
Idea has been enthroned. 

After a while the newness wears off. People ‘pipe 
familiar with the idea, and begin to treat it in a matter- 
of-fact way. Will it work? they ask; and if so, how 
far, and to what purpose? It must take its place in the 
general scheme of things, and be tested by actual expe- 
rience. It is no longer an ideal which in its remoteness 
rebukes the existing order, but it is itself a part of the 
existing order. It is no longer a prophecy; it must be 
treated as a working hypothesis. 

It is to this stage that liberal Christianity has come. 
For many years it was a novelty in the religious world, 
and if it met with opposition from those who were wedded — 
to the old order, it was welcomed enthusiastically by the 
young and aspiring. Many were the eager prophecies 
of the brilliant future that awaited it. Its adherents 
loved to contrast the new and cheerful views of God 
and man with the old creeds that had been outgrown. 
There was a touch of scorn in these comparisons; such 
scorn as belongs to one who for the first time is putting | 
on the armor, as he thinks of the ineffective efforts of 
those who are putting it off. ‘The Religion of the Fu- 
ture’? was a theme which gave scope for Apocalyptic 
visions. 

There are still parts of our country where the preacher 

iberal faith experiences both the opposition and the 

siasm which accompany one who comes with a 

message; but already in many places he is received 
as one who repeats an old, old story. 

It is this latter situation which must be faced. Most 
people are no longer shocked at the principles of liberal- , 
ism in religion; neither, on the other hand, do they listen ; 
with eager credulity to its promises. ‘The time for all . 
that has passed. ‘They are critical of results. ‘‘ These 
are fine phrases,” they say; “‘you have been repeating 
them for a generation, but what fine actions, what heroic 
achievements, have come out of them? It is pleasant 
to know that you believe in human brotherhood, but 
how do your churches differ in actual brotherliness from 
those creed-bound organizations whose narrowness you 
eloquently rebuke? How far have you been able to — 
make people forget artificial social distinctions in the ta 
warm sense of human and divine relationships? It is 
creditable to you to assert the right of Pete 1 to fae ad 


to pee them to think at all. 
intellectual inertia, and stimulate the members < 
societies to strenuous and fruitful thought? : 
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that the emphasis should be shifted from 


the death of Jesus to his life, and that his life can be 
___ studied in the lives of those inspired by his spirit. How 
successful are you in developing such lives, and how far 
do you find the teachings of Jesus practicable? You 
assert that religion is a natural growth; this seems a 

~  -yvery reasonable supposition. How far have you been 
- able to adapt your methods to the real processes of na- 
ture? ~From your homes and your Sunday-schools, do 
the children grow naturally into a happy and yet serious 


religious life, or do they drift into indifference? You 


say that a free and rational religion is infinitely attrac- 
tive. Do you find the ministry of such a religion be- 
coming more and more attractive to the ablest and most 
earnest of your young men?” 

These are the questions which come, and they give us 
pause. Liberalism in religion is no longer a theory, it is 
a form in which the religious life is actually being lived. 
It is old enough to bear fruit, and henceforth by its fruit 
it will be judged. It cannot live on its criticism of the 
religion of the past or on its brilliant forecasts of the 
religion of the future. It must be measured by its ac- 
tual contribution to the religion of the present. 

Already, we believe, our churches have come to appre- 
ciate the situation. They have the sober realization of 
the responsibilities they have assumed. ‘They are con- 
scious of the difficulties that are in the way, and of their 
own shortcomings. The first exuberant self-confidence 
of youth is giving way to the strong and steady purpose 

of manhood. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christmas Cruelty. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Christmas activities will soon be here: floods of Christ- 
mas cards overflowing all the channels of human life; 
Christmas presents overloading postman and expressman; 
millions of children singing Christmas carols; Christmas 
trees everywhere glowing with candles and bending under 
an infinite variety of gifts; children and adults going 
merrily with Christmas cheer to those in want and in 
tears. 

It will all be very wonderful and impressive. But, 
however glorious the season, one is impelled to ask: 
How far does the true Christmas spirit animate these 
activities? Then another question rises: What is 
true Christmas spirit? The keynote is in the phr 
the Christmas evangel, “good-will to men,” put int > 
song of the angel choir, because the essential motive o 
the Master, whose birth the day celebrates, was good- 
will to all men. With complete renunciation of self, 

< ‘with supreme devotion to others, with marvellous skill in 
| showing tenderness, with unlimited and unalloyed love, 
he went about always cheering, helping, blessing. Inex- 
haustible “good-will” for child and patriarch, for rich and 


strong and the sick, for the merry and the mourner: 
-___ good-will that burned as a smokeless flame that cast no 
': good-will that is God's will. des 
ings are obvious:— 

ajority of these holiday activities do un- 
express the genuine Christmas spirit. 
least, people forget their selfishness and 
‘hey make a noble effort to bless others, 
s and smiles, to lift burdens and wipe 
is a time when we remember our friends 

ve search Ag the poor and sorrowful 
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exalted. ‘The great world-heart beats faster and with a 
sweeter joy as the child is clasped in a more loving em- 
brace. This tender ministry to children, and especially 
in training them in errands that exemplify the Christmas 
spirit, marvellously glorifies our common human life. In 
striving to extend good-will we grow mightily into like- 
ness with God, the Infinite Good. 

(2) Butit could hardly be expected that frail and selfish 
mortals can wholly escape human limitations even at 
this glorious season. Even the Christmas spirit is not 
strong enough to cast out all the little demons of pride, 
ambition, display, and selfish calculation. 
to be foolish in our giving, to think overmuch of ourselves 
when we imagine that we are working only for the Lord, 


to permit our pride to rule us when we think ourselves in — 


step with the divine purpose. It is hard to leave all the 
vanities at home when we take our children to the church 
Christmas tree. It is a rare soul that can so forget him- 
self in the errand of divine love that no thought of per- 
sonal reward ever creeps into the heart. Difficult to do 
good and never look around to see whether any one is 
taking note of it. So that we must never expect a perfect 
Christmas here on earth. 

However, while we readily grant that much foolishness 
in giving and some selfishness in our activities are in- 
evitable, there is no reason why we should have a Christ- 
mas that is cruel to the child. And for the careful ob- 
server, it is not difficult to find considerable cruelty to 
children, though all unintended, in the activities of the 
holiday season. And the Christmas Cruelty here in 
mind expresses itself chiefly in two ways:— 

I. An overexcitement of the child that is unwise, un- 
wholesome, and even dangerous. Wise educators warn us 
to avoid excessive nerve-strainin dealing with children. 
The American child is too much on parade. ‘The little 
folk need more seclusion, more quiet, more restful leisure. 
Scientists emphasize the importance of the prolonged 
human infancy. The many influences now tending to 
shorten or abolish childhood are destructive-of civilization. 
The plastic growing period is too much curtailed. Young 
boys and girls plunge into a whirl of excitement ten 
years too early. We are, as a people, losing our poise, 
our serenity, our self-control. Children are abnormally 
restless, irritable, with no taste for simple amusements 
and little capacity for self-surrender; many almost ner- 

ous wrecks before out of their teens. This is most 
ngerous and alarming. 

In view of this serious situation, it is cruel to the child 
to overdo the Christmas excitement. One Christmas 
tree is enough: several make a harmful dissipation. But 
how thoughtless parents often are! No end of Christmas 
activities which mean, especially to young children, an 
excitement the evils of which the fathers and mothers 
little realize,—dangerous to the unstable brain tissues, 
harmful to the delicate nervous apparatus. This is not 
kindness, but cruelty; it is not doing good, but evil. 

II. It is cruel to overwhelm the child with a plethora 
of gifts; so many that the little one is too confused and 
dazed to enjoy any. It is pitiful to watch the child who 
has been overloaded with presents; not only mentally 
bewildered, but morally injured. This is actually robbing 
the child of pleasure, destroying its wholesome gladness, 
Such a wilderness that not a tree is seen; such a multitude 
of books and toys that no one is appreciated. What 
little girl can enjoy a dozen Christmas dolls all at once! 
Jesus could never look upon such a child, so overburdened 
with gifts, and say, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven!”’ 

Far wiser the parents who carefully put away out of 
sight at Christmas time a large majority of the presents 


- sent to their child and distributed them through the year, 


It is so easy 


in home and church. In the emphasis put upon the di- 
vine child, Jesus, childhood is everywhere sanctified and 
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bringing them out, one by one, as she was able to appre- 
ciate them, never permitting more than a few at the same 
time. In this way, they kept her enjoyment keen, fresh, 
innocent. A commendable policy, psychologically and 
pedagogically sound. If followed, it will help to stop the 
present increasing Christmas Cruelty. It will do much 
to redeem Christmas from a tendency that is harming 
children and spoiling this beautiful festival. It will win 
back to it the true Christmas spirit, which has been 
driven out of many a home by a foolish and cruel surplus 


of gifts. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 


To Young Ministers. 


The function of the Christian ministry, since there has 
been a Christian ministry at all, has been the preaching 
in season and out of season of principles which are higher 
than the people care to accept at any given moment. The 
ministry has achieved its great success in generations 
when the ministers and teachers of congregations have 
really been the leaders of thought and not merely the 
reflections of the opinions of their hearers. It is your 
responsibility and privilege to take into the world prin- 
ciples which the world is perhaps not yet ready to hear, 
to study to understand them, and to preach their 
application, in season and out of season, until men are 
willing to accept them. 

If any one says that that is not religion, let him tell you 
what he thinks religion is. To my mind religion does 
not mean finding out how to increase our chances in the 
next world,—I leave that in the hands of God,—but 
doing, and doing better, the work which God has given 
us to do, and ministers have the high calling of pointing 
out to men, whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear, what are the principles of life which will enable 
them to do that work better. It is a very serious and a 
very difficult calling. If you endeavor to live up to it, 
you will find again and again, as your predecessors have 
found before you, that on some points you are voicing a 
very small minority and not carrying along with you a 
large congregation. Yet remember this: your vocation 
is not to be representatives of a majority, but to be the 
ministers and preachers of the words of life. To be this 
successfully you will need two qualities,—the greatest 
qualities which a man can have. The first of these is 
knowledge. I do not mean that you need to know a little 
more or a little less of some specific subject, but rath 
that you should have that particular quality of mi 
which understands the difference between fact and fancy” 
In your preaching this will prevent you from ever dogma- 
tizing about things which you do not fully understand, 
and if you are obliged (as you will be obliged) sometimes 
to talk about things which neither you nor any one else 
fully understands, it will lead you to make allowance for 
ignorance and to acknowledge the limitations of your 
understanding. If you do this, men will trust you and 
hear you, whether you be eloquent or tongue-tied; for 
congregations never despise a man who admits his ig: 
norance, but they have little confidence in him who pre- 
tends to understand things which he does not. In the 
second place, though you have all the knowledge in the 
world you will not succeed unless you have faith. By 
faith I do not mean the quality of mind which enables 
people to make assumptions in lieu of evidence. I mean 
the quality of mind which enables men to go ahead, 
trusting in the Guide of life, and not be afraid. For the 
- antithesis of faith is not doubt, which is a necessary part 
of knowledge, but timidity, which is a disease of the soul. 
If you have faith, you will not be afraid, and you will go 
on; for remember that we who in any way are concerned 
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with progress are as those who stand in a pate of light — 
and see darkness all around. Where we are, we can see 
and others can see, but we cannot see very far, and it is 
our business to go on, not to stand still. If men go on 
into the darkness, they do so because they have faith, and 
stepping forward, out of the light into the dark, they find 
that they take the light with them, and bring it to others. 
Are you going to have the courage to step forward out of 
the light, bright but limited, which you now enjoy, in 
order that you may find a brighter and a broader light, 
and illuminate the darkness? If you do, then men will 
listen to your message in the end, though you will never 
arrive at the time when every one will listen to it, and 
you will never find the time when you will cease to con- 
tend with obstacles and difficulties. Your reward will 
be that you will bring a little nearer to the world the — 
things which the world needs, the principles of justice, 
sympathy, and charity, and in the light which you will 
bring into the darkness, men will find the beginning of the 
way which will lead them so to solve the problem of 
nationality as not to destroy, but to propagate, the tra- 
ditions and the special graces of each individual nation, 
and to bind them together into a higher unity of divine 
life—J. Kirsopp Lake, in The Meadville Bulletin. — 


The Knowledge of God. 


How can man know God? Ask the little bird how it 
knows that the soft air will bear it up on its flight amid ~ 
the living green of the rustling woods and the glint of 
laughing waters! By the same token, we know Him 
whom we love by yielding to his promptings, by surrender 
to his will, by trusting ourselves to his ‘love that will 
not let us go.’’ Evermore the principle of Jesus holds 
true. ‘‘Whoso wills to do the will of my Father shall 
know of the truth’’—shall know, not guess, not fear, 
not falter. He shall know, and walk “the big eternal 
ways with immortal lures calling him ever on’; shall 
know and feel beneath his feet the way of life everlasting 
rising to the heights; shall know, and his good right hand 
of brotherly love will take a firmer, finer grasp of his 
fellows and lift them when they fall. Ay, he shall know 
the truth that makes man free, makes him grow younger 
as he grows older, gentler as he grows wiser, sweet of 
heart, full of hope, happy and undismayed by dark death 
and all,that it may hide or hold within its heavy dra- 

This is life renewed and radiant, ata in its splen- 
aid prophecy, life 
“Tn clearest vision, amplitude of vaicelil 
And reason in her most exalted mood.” 


Profound thinking is the privilege of the few; pro- 
found living is open to all. Who by thinking can find 
out God? asked a seer of the fanbiea time. Action is 3 
the word of God, said Mazzini; thought alone is only z 
his shadow. Love it is that joins thought and attion, ia 
duty and deed, vision and service, that so the Vision may 
grow and abide, making the path of life shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. “‘He that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God and God in him,” wrote that disciple _ 
whom Jesus loved; with whom a all the saints and 
mystics who have made trial of this deep and daring way 
of life. “By love he may be gotten and holden, but by _ 
thought, never,” is the testimony of Plotinus, and a 
cloud of witnesses confirm his insight. With one accord — 
they tell us that love is the great revealer, that ode? ; 
is above all, and when it prevails in us all we shall all be 
lovely and in love with God and one another.” 

Knowledge of truth is plata of God, u 
the inner secret, the whole Aegis the o 
great mysticism —for mys ticism is t Ic 
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erefore that the mystic knows not by vague rumor 
confused report, but by the fact that he passes from 
____ the outer court into the inner sanctuary where the sweet 
voice sounds and the vision dwells. He is the true 
‘realist, the true scientist, the thinker, who faces the 
__ profoundest facts of the life of God in the soul of man. 
_ Now we know in part, but love foretells a day when 
faith shall cease to be,-when hope shall find its haven 
~ of peace shut in by the hills of God, and we shall know 

’ Ne as we are known—for we shall be like Him whom we 
ove. 


“What if the vision tarry? 
God’s time is always best; 
The true Light shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within confessed.”’ 


—Joseph Fort Newton. 


The Next Step. 


MARION MURDOCH. 


There is a lack of general knowledge about the meaning 
and wide influence of evolution, although it is now ac- 
cepted by thinking people the world over. ‘There is also 

_deep ignorance of modern scholarship concerning the 
Bible and higher criticism, although it has been endorsed 
by intelligent orthodoxy as well as by liberal Christianity 
everywhere to-day. y ; 

The Church of England and most of the colleges in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, England, are 
practically at one with Unitarians in Biblical criticism 
and the interpretation of Christianity. 

Now what is the remedy for this general ignorance? Not 
more evangelism, but more knowledge, more thought, 
more study as to the place of the Bible in history, in litera- 
ture, and in religion; a wider dissemination of this knowl- 
edge; in fact, more attention to religious education, so 
that young people and all people of rational ideas may 
be able to give a reason for their faith in the new order of 
thought. Liberal religious people are very good people, 
full of the spirit of religion, kindly, sympathetic, large- 
hearted. I have no sympathy with the idea that they 
must be singled out as lacking warmth and spirituality, 
but there is no doubt that they have not acquired the 
habit of giving clear reasons for their beloved faith, They 
have not encouraged their children to read and assimilate 
the newer ideas about theology, religion, and the Bible. 

This reminds me that it was said of Prof. Huidekoper 
of Meadville that he was the only man in the towng 
knew what Unitarianism was, and he wouldn’t tell! 
liberal folk as a rule do not enough care to tell or to™ 
their children able to tell what this great modern move- 

: ment in religious thought, whatever its name may be, 

, means. ‘They feel that the truths are so self-evident 
that all must soon accept them. ‘They must be stimu- 
~ lated to tell. Young people and other people must have 

; books put before them which give simple and direct 

statements of the truths they believe, not merely a few 
sentences or phrases to say over and over. As Dr. Eliot 
“= well says, ‘‘The revival method ignores the necessity of 
training,” and training is a lifelong process. Religious 
--_— education is a slow method, but it is the chief remedy for 


of February, will realize how valuable and far 
the work of that organization in the directing 
to the knowledge needed and the power to 
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have it accepted, but also that churches are all doing the 
same good work so why bother about opinions and be- 
liefs? These ideas tend to prevent the spread of our 
faith. How can any one fully appreciate the work of 
Jesus, for example, unless he realizes what centuries of 
development were needed to bring his beautiful faith to 
flower? How can we have a sure foundation of religion 
in young people unless they know something of its evo- 
lution, something of the dramatic, thrilling history of 
this rational faith? If the young people are well grounded 
in science and the real thought side of religion, they will 
be able to place revivals just where they belong. Re- 
ligious emotion alone, warmth without clear thinking, has 
been responsible for the chief vagaries of the world. It 
has led to every sort of abnormal erratic condition. 

Teachers of religion often ignore this fact. We would 
die for religious liberty. We are passionately devoted 
to our central principle in religion, human and divine love, 
love to God and man, but we must not forget to plead 
for knowledge as well, we must be ever awake for the 
enlarging thought of God, for the preparation of young 
people in mind as well as heart for our rational religion. 
Though language is not adequate, we must constantly 
endeavor to express ourselves and to let them express 
what liberal religion really means. 

Emerson graciously said that he could learn from every- 
body, and perhaps there is a by-product for us in revival 
episodes. 

It seems to be evident that variety is the spice of re- 
ligion as well as of life. The sad fact is that modern 
churches often drift into monotony in language and 
church service, a uniformity and monotony of expression. 
There are many, many words to express the Infinite Life, 
“the Life that maketh all things new,” and yet we com- 
monly use but two or three. We need a great variety of 
expression. We must avoid making shibboleths of our 
sacred words. We must enlarge our vocabulary and fit 
it to all needs. We need, too, more beauty in our 
churches. Young people crave beauty and variety and 
are easily led to places where these are found. Art is a 
valuable adjunct to religion, and has been its handmaid 
through all the centuries. 

Yet if with all’ our efforts the faith, the immortal 
truths we love, are slowly accepted by the multitude, there 
is no cause for despondency! How long it took to admit 
even that the earth moves! How long it takes to admit 
that creation is moving, too. We must be patient while 
we work for the understanding heart for which the psalm- 
ist prayed. 

“First find out Truth 

And then, although she strays 

From beaten paths of men 

To untrod ways, 


Her leading follow straight 
And bide thy fate. 


“Then whether smiles or scorns 
Thy coming greet, 
Or find thou flowers or thorns 
Beneath thy feet, 
Fare on, nor fear thy fate 
At heaven’s gate.” 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Prayer. 


O Lord God, we pray that we may be inspired to 
nobleness of life in the least things. May we dignify 
all our daily life. May we set such a sacredness upon 
every part of our life, as a means appointed for the 
glorious ends of our edification, that nothing shall be 
trivial, nothing unimportant, and nothing dull, in all the 
daily round. Amen.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Literature. 


THE SyRIAN CurRist. By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—For all who read Mr. Rih- 
bany’s books one ancient superstition is very 
effectively disposed of: the notion, that is 
to say, that West is West and East is East 
and the two shall never meet. No doubt 
the chasm exists—Mr. Kipling is good 
enough authority for that, if it were not 
more or less a matter of common knowledge. 
But here is at least one good strong wire 
stretched across that chasm; and one need 
not be much of a prophet to see, in imagina- 
tion, other wires and cables joined to that 
till at last a very solid bridge has been made. 
Mr. Rihbany has not ceased to be a Syrian, 
and yet there is no hyphen in his American- 
ism. It is a very great service that he does 
for us simply in presenting this blending of 
the two characters. Race antagonisms will 
linger as long as the idea of hard-and-fast 
trace types, that cannot be mentally tran- 
scended, survives; and they will die when that 
idea is outgrown. This author is note- 
worthy as a clear instance and witness of 
the truth that God has made of one blood 
all nations of men, and that the race opposi- 
tions which still play a large part in the 
world’s affairs are at bottom groundless and 
needless. His special object in this book is 
to throw light on the Biblical narrative, 
especially on the Gospel story, from his 
personal knowledge of Oriental customs, 
habits of mind, and forms of thought; and 
this he does to very considerable extent. 
There is not much perhaps that is altogether 
new in what he tells us, though it will be 
new to many people, but all that he says 
gains much from his keen insight, and ready 
sympathy, and pleasant sense of humor. 
Through his pages we can get at many 
things from the inside which elsewhere pre- 
sent only an outside aspect. All together 
the book can be very heartily commended 
both for the instruction and the delight it is 
capable of giving. 


FAVOURITES OF A NurSERY. Compiled 
by Edith Emerson Forbes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—Most of 
these rhymes, poems, and stories were fa- 
vorites in nurseries sixty years ago and have 
either held their own through all the years 
since or deserve not to be forgotten. Here, 
for instance, one may find The Blackberry 
Girl, periodicallyre printed in the Boston 
Transcript, though one wonders where the 
continuation of it has been hiding. Here 
ate the best of Jane Taylor’s quaint verses, 
each with its moral ending, and Mary 
Howitt’s and William Allingham’s lovely, 
poetic, joyous fancies, and many another 
that is good in remembrance as in renewed 
acquaintance. Many of the older verses 
are accompanied by the woodcuts that were 
equally familiar when they first became 
nursery favorites, and especially effective 
are those which illustrate the selections from 
“The School of Good Manners.” Modern 
children, who would never dream of doing 
the naughty tricks here suggested, may 
suddenly receive a new impression of their 
elders for whom such cautions were thought 
necessary. It was a later generation that 
revelled in Margaret Vandegrift’s ‘The 
Dead Doll” or was touched to self-control 
by the story of Whimpy, who cried so much 


one day that his a couldn’t stand it 


and his mother ran away; and there are 
especial favorites here that have appeared as 
recently as Josephine Daskam’s sleepy song 
of the good little, gray little sheep. All are 
good, but an old-fashioned grandmother will 
not be alone in welcoming chiefly the older 
verses that have long been out of print; 
and it is these that are the characteristic 
feature of the charming collection. 


LovE FOR THE BaTTLE-ToRN PEOPLES. 
Sermon Studies by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
LL.D., “for the Reinforcement of Faith. 
Chicago: Unity Publishing Company. 75 
cents.—In this unique little book of some- 
thing over 160 pages Dr. Jones gives care- 
fully prepared outlines of all the valuable 
achievements in the world of art, music, 
science, literature, and so on, of each of the 
six large nations now at war with each other. 
Perhaps those ascribed to Turkey are the 
most surprising. Six of the chapters answer 
the question, ‘‘Why love England, Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, Turkey?’ Each 
chapter is illustrated by an appropriate 
poem from a standard author, the Brownings, 
Percy MacKaye, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and others, each poem referring to the na- 
tion under consideration. These chapters 
were used as sermons and doubtless ampli- 
fied. In the first he tells this story of Lincoln 
that is quite appropriate now. To a group 
of New York men who came to him to urge 
better protection for that city he said, 
“Well, gentlemen, if I had as much money 
as you are reported to have, and if I were as 
badly scared as you seem to be, I think I 
would go back and build a few battleships 
of my own, which you are free to do.” In 
the last chapter, ‘““America’s Opportunity,” 
he quotes at some length from Edward 
Steiner’s latest book. In that chapter he 
makes a comparison between the work of 
volunteer and regular soldiers, not to the 
credit of the latter. This is a valuable 
thought-arousing book, well worth reading. 


NICHIREN: The Buddhist Prophet. 
Masaharu Anesaki. Cambridge: 
University Press—‘‘If Japan,” 
Anesaki, “‘ever produ 
ligious man of pro 
the man.” He is ique in Bud- 
dhistic history on acc his firm convic- 
tion that he was the messenger of Buddha, 
as well as for his confidence in the future of 
his religion and country. One of the most 
learned men of his time, he was born in 1222, 
a fisherman’s son, and died in 1282, a saint 
and a prophet. ‘‘His personality was partly 
a product of his time, but he lived both in the 
past and in the future, being convinced of 
his predestined message and aspiring for 
future realization of his ideals.’ He under- 
went persecution and exile and more than 
once publicly declared that Japan must be 
governed by legitimate rulers both in title 
and authority. His essay on ‘‘The Reality 
as It Is’ formulates his conception, in great 
measure, of Deity—a consequence of the 
Threefold Personality, in fact. In his chap- 
ter on “The Supreme Being,’ Nichiren re- 
veals the characteristic features of his ideas: 
an’ unwillingness ‘‘to talk of abstract truth, 
but he always applied the truth taught to 
actual truth, bringing it into vital touch with 
his own life. 
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embodying truth and virtue.” Dr. Anesaki 
was professor of Japanese literature and life 
at Harvard University 1913-15. 


A DREAMER OF Dreams. By Oliver 
Huckel. New* York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company.—Of the same general character as 
the pleasant historical romances written by the 
busy. Mrs. Emma Marshall, the English au- 
thor, is the volume before us, with its careful 
background of English history. It is called 

a “New and Intimate Telling of the Love- 
Bhi and Ljife-work of Will Penn the 
Quaker,” and is in substance a narration 
superimposed upon an old journal written by 
Gulieima Springett, Penn’s first wife, and re- 
cently discovered in an old English manor. 
Around the person of the great founder of 
Pennsylvania the figures and narrative de- 
tails are grouped, and in its pages, says the 
author, ‘“‘the pageantry of a great period of 
English history passes before us.” It re- 
veals, as perhaps no other account of him has 
yet done, the human side of ‘“‘ Will Penn the > 
Quaker,” and it will surely be worth while, 
if this journal furnishes us a glimpse of a liv- 
ing, lovable man, and indeed a great one, 
under the traditional broad-brim hat and the 
plain drab clothes. The story gives us an 
attractive picture of Penn’s first wife, of 
Milton, of Thomas Ellwood, Penn’s tutor, as 
well as of various prominent personages of 
the period. It should, however, be noted 
that as a continuous tale the romance lacks 
somewhat, and a certain stiffness character- 
izes the construction. 


Tue Mororist’s ALMANAC FOR 1917. By 
W. Leavitt Stoddard. With drawings by 
Gluyas Williams. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company.—This is a rather dainty little 
Christmas offering, coming next in value to 
the Calendar of Two Hundred Favorite Des- 
serts and the Gems from Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
We recommend the book for the drawings 
rather than for the valuable advice to motor- 
ists. Still, on second thought there are some 
wise words which pedestrians will pass by 
unnoticed, but which the lovers of Fords 
may safely take to heart. The real draw- 
back about the book is this, that it really 
is not particularly funny; mildly amusing 
perhaps, but not quite what we expected 
considering the abilities of its compiler. 
Nevertheless there are suggestions as to prac- 
tical automobile repairs that are of value; 
and there is a little essay on “‘Old and New 
Cars,” face to face with that depressing month _ 
of February, which is singularly enlightening. 
At the end of the book there are some pleas- 
ing anecdotes connected with motoring, but 
there again the humor islacking. For Christ- 
mas, yes, but possibly one of those gifts more ~ 
blessed to give than to receive! 
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Company: “er This i is a very praiseworthy y 
attempt on the part of alayman, a college pre 
fessor, to rehabilitate the Ne biti of : a ee ' 


es tos the eukehing laf arguments once 
a> selied upon as the foundation of that hope. 
| _ There is nothing very novel in what this 
book has to say of the character and occupa- 
tions of life in a spiritual world; but what 
is said is well said, and by putting together 
such thoughts as may have occurred to 
many at times, rather an impressive whole is 
produced. There is no attempt to prove the 
future life; but (what is perhaps quite as 
useful) there is an attempt to make it appear 
that such life is a natural and reasonable 
prospect for us to contemplate. The ethical 


tone of the book is very high, and it con- 
cludes with some quite beautiful prayers 
‘for the eternal life.’ 


THE Sins oF THE CHILDREN. By Cosmo 
Hamilton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.40 net.—The present reviewer has been 
a stern advocate of the theory that when 
children go wrong their parents are primarily 
at fault, but the experience of the parents in 
the present novel give him pause and warn 
him to consider retraction. If ever a poor 
man has been unjustly blamed, it is the 


generous father of Peter, Graham, Belle, ‘and 
Ethel; and his pitiful plea for forgiveness, 
taking all the blame on himself for every 
wrong thing his astonishing family contrived 
to do, sets at naught the old convietion of 
educators that it matters more what parents 
really are in themselves than what they say. 
Our constitutional inclination to sympathize 
with every plea for the younger generation 
receives here a setback. However, in the 
matter of general interest and a study of 
temptation reacting on character, the book 
holds its own with the writer’s earlier novels. 
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Tae Roor oF THE Wortp: and Other 
Poems. By Henry G. Barnett. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co.—Within the com- 
pass of 229 pages Mr. Barnett has given us 
a collection of excellent minor verse. ‘The 
quality varies, as it could hardly help doing 
where so many poems call for attention, and 
there are some, like ‘““The Army Surgeon,” 
which we do not at all care for; but there 
are many others that we do like, as, for 
example, the strong, insistent blare of “ Mi- 
chael’s Trumpet,” ‘‘Needle Pagoda,” and 
“The Ferry-Bells,” in which last Mr. Barnett 
attains his highest flight, and which we 
quote in part:— 

‘The ferry slowly fades into the dark, 
The waters pilot back the passengers’ fare- 
wells; 

Against the wharves where human souls em- 

bark 
Blow back the echoes of the ferry-bells: 

The ferry-bells, the ferry-bells 
That melt into the mist; 

The tolling of their tongues dispels 
The river’s fogs, I wist, 

The gloaming bells, the homing bells 
Of Death, the melodist.”’ 


STORIES TO TELL THE LITTLEST ONES. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net—Happy the 
small child whose mother owns this wonder- 
ful treasure-book of stories and rhymes. 
Happy the mother who can pick her good- 
night story from this collection, in which 
there isn’t one that fails to take into account 
the small child’s point of view and standards 
of excellence. If we were allowed to grade 
books after the method commonly held in 
schools and colleges, we should give this an 
A plus, a mark not entirely unknown but 
confessedly rare. Sara Cone Bryant’s book 
on How to Tell Stories to Children has become 
a classic. Her theories were born out of 
experience and, better than that, they stand 
the test of the experience of others. May 
Christmas find it in many homes! 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—The story 
of Mrs. Larrabee’s Christmas card ought to 
do exactly what the card itself did, touch 
many with tender remembrance of the folks 
back home and tead to a renewal of old 
affection. It is never the plot that entrances 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s readers: it is the 
charm of her backgrounds, the reality of 
her various characters, the delightful humor 
of her conversations, and the kindly, in- 
vigorating spirit with which these are set 
forth. In the present story, which is slight 
but effective, she has the co-operation of 
Alice Ercle Hunt, who has contributed 
charming full-page illustrations in color and 
decorative drawings in black and white. 


WHar’s THE MATTER wiTH MExico? By 
Casper Whitney. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—The initial volume in 
Our National Problems Series is a vigorous 
arraignment of the policy of President Wilson 
with regard to his course in relation to the 
disturbances in Mexico. Mr. Whitney does 
not hesitate to call things by their names, and 
the dedication of his little volume reveals 
with almost startling clearness the trend of 


his sympathies: ‘‘To that abused group of 
my countrymen, driven from their homes 
and denied the protection of their Govern- 
ment—which protection, if afforded, would 
long ago, without war, have brought peace 
to desolated Mexico—this little book is dedi- 
cated with genuine sympathy.”’ 


THE House on THE Hu: and Other 
Poems. By Frederick A. Wright. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co.—Forty quiet, medi- 
tative poems make up the contents of Mr. 
Wright’s sober-hued collection of his verse. 
It cannot be said that his lyric gift is espe- 
cially strong, and at times we find him seri- 
ously in error. "Twice we detect him ending 
a line with the tiny word ‘of,’ and what 
shall we say of this poem, entitled “Alfred 
‘Tennyson’’? 

“‘Elijah-like, his spirit climbs the sky 
In blazing chariot terrible and fleet, 
Amid the falling stars, like sparks that fly 
Beneath his flaming charger’s fiery feet. 


‘“And he who sees his vanishing flight receives 
A portion of the spirit of his rhyme, 
And that prophetic mantle, which still 
cleaves 
A passage through the Jordan stream of 
time. 
Surely the Laureate was never be-rhymed 
before in this singular fashion. 


Tue Lirtte Gop: Child Verse for Grown- 
Ups. By Katherine Howard, with illustra- 
tions by the author. Boston: 


-' “tt 
baile 


em 


Yosnct & Co.—Miss Howes nae col- 
lection of verse will amuse the grown-ups, 
for whom it seems primarily intended, but 


we are inclined to think that the little people f 


will be perplexed rather than altogether de- 
lighted by these Stevensonian conceptions 
of the moods of little folk and their mothers, 
Still, children’s moods are perpetually chang- 


ing, and, after all, we may come upon them 


both in moments of joy as well as in others 
of seriousness. A better poem than “‘Thou 
the Little God’”’ might have been selected 
for the position it occupies, we are quite 
fully persuaded. 


Fiinc His Own SHors. By Henry C. 
Rowland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net—Mr. Rowland’s entertain- 
ing story is all the more romantic because at 
the outset the hero is placed in a prosaic 
situation which affords a piquant contrast to 
the later developments. The character of 
Ruggles is well conceived and admirably 
held. The interest in his fortunes and the 
variety of amusing and unexpected incidents 
are enough to lure the most serious-minded 
reader of war books and peace projects to an 
interlude of lighter occupation. 


Magazines. 


The December number of St. Nicholas is 
packed with Christmas features. ‘“‘Betty’s 
Best Christmas,’’ by Alice Hegan Rice, tells 


Sherman, |a dramatic episode of Kentucky life at the 


Subscribe for The Living Age 


if you want every aspect of the great European War 
presented every week, in articles by the ablest writers. 


qIf you want the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgement. 


q If you want the best fiction, the best essays and the best 
poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 


QIf you want more than three thousand pages of fresh and 


illuminati 
instalme 


qIf you 


rial during the year, reaching you in weekly 
cost of a single subscription. Z 


to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 


which The Living Age has kept upon a highly intelligent con- 


stituency for seventy-two years. 


Subscription (Six dollars a year Specimen copies free) 


The Living Age Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fi Pia FOR CHRISTMAS ‘h me eae 
TAPER LIGHTS and WORDS TO THE WISE—AND OTHERS 


By Extren Burns Suerman. Henry Ho xr, Publisher 


“Opens fresh doors into delightful thoughts and fancies.” 
‘Among the best essays in the English language.” 


(Boston franeaad ¢ 
(San Francisco. Chronicle.) 
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the a War. “The re oaey of Ane 
Ke by Carolyn Wells, a Christmas play, 
e found practical and effective for holi- 


day presentation. May Richardson's ‘‘’The 
Story of a Real Christmas Day” will offer 


suggestions for making the holidays happier. 
The leading serial is ‘Understood Betsy,” 
by Dorothy Canfield, a real story of Ameri- 
can family life which is to run through almost, 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women. 


By Frances S. HowE 


Biivate sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominister, Mass. 


eo 
YouR BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and 100 impressions. 
artist BRETT. of my Craftsmans 
TT, 30 BROMBIELD "STREET, BOSTON. 


Member American Book Plate Society. 


SALVATION BY FAITH 
AND 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER 


Short Leaflet 


eae 25 cents for a signed 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) to P. O. M. workers or 


any one interested. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
_5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


RECENT SCIENCE 
AND ; 
THE SOUL’S SURVIVAL 


An article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 19 
B By Dr. JAMES T. BIXBY 


For sale at 105 East 20th St., New York City, 
at special price of 30 cents per copy. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D., is prepared to. 


deliver Lectures and Addresses within a reason- 
able distance of New York upon the following 
among other subjects: 


WORLD RELIGION 


1. THe Great RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. 

2. THE Great SACRED Books oF MANKIND 

3. THE PLACE OF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WoRLD’s 
Rewicious DEVELOPMENT. 

4. THE Brste EMANCIPATED FROM ITS CHAINS AND MADE 
A Wortp Boox. 

5. Wortp BROTHERHOOD. 


- THE ORIENT 


t. THE PRESENT AND Future oF CHINA. WILL THE RE- 
PUBLIC ENDURE? : 

2. THe CrvitizATION oF JAPAN. Is THERE A JAPANESE 

3. PotrmicaL InpiA: Witt British’ RULE ENDURE? 

4. RELIGIOUS InpiA: Witt Inpia Become CurisTIAN? 


~* Tue BraHMo SoMAJ AND THE ARYA SOMAJ, THE RE- 
+t MARKABLE 


‘Reicious RerorRM MOVEMENTS oF 


: INDI. 
6. Loenat RELIGION IN THE ORIENT: PERSONAL — 
VATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 


S IN JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, 

CEYLON, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
Dr. Sunderland’s Lectures on the Orient are 
the ett ol his studies for many years of the 


d his extended visit to Japan, 
Inc Doe Ace: and the Philippines as 
ings Lecturer of the American Unitarian 
oc ation in 1913-14. 
enc: . 


, New York Eciee 


meets: i 


if not quite, the entire new volume. In “Un- 
der Boy Scout Colors,” Joseph B. Ames con- 
tinues a story of the actual life of the Boy 
Scout organization officially endorsed by the 
leaders of the movement as, although a work 
of fiction, an accurate presentation. New 
double series, entitled “Heroes of To-day” 
and ‘‘Heroines of Service,” begin with bio- 


singers themselves. 


+; PRICES 
68. * Each volume in heavy papery oe back - - - $1.50 
cE: In'fullicloth, gilt -  - et my Ee, 2.50 
C. 2 Poe Send the coupon for Free Booklets, Portraits of Editors, Tables of Contents, 
“S, Saas and Easy Payment Plan. 
& s; 8 *. Our Complete List of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free on request. 

Shey) Ses 

5 TA OLIVER DITSON COMPANY | 

Cad 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


IDEAL MUSIC BOOK FOR HOLIDAY GIFT 


ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH FOLKSONGS 
Edited by CECIL J. SHARP 


For medium voice 


Thése picturesque and expressive songs were all recently collected from the folk- 
The masterly accompaniments, while perfectly preserving the 
character of the melodies are a delight to the musician. 

This is the latest volume of the! Musicians Library of which seventy-six 
volumes have been issued comprising !the Master Pieces of Song and Piano 
Music, i in a series of splendid volumes edited with authority and engraved, 
‘ printed_and bound with unsurpassing excellence. 


graphical sketches of “The Laird of Sky- 
land” (John Muir) and “Our Lady of the 
Red Cross” (Clara Barton). 
Miss Mary R. Parkman. ‘Iwo other leading 
features are: “Jim Wilson’s Chum,” by Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, a stirring dog story of 
the Labrador wilds, and ‘The Origin of a 
Proverb,’”’ by Ralph Henry Barbour. 


5: 
mas story ; 
and decor. 

Christmas T.00 net. 


Crothers’ many admirers. 


$1.25 net. 


of the teachings of Jesus it is inspiring.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


~Ple ase patronize our advertisers. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR GIFTS 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 


THE ROMANCE 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


A story full of the spirit of an old-fashioned home Christmas, 
with a message of optimism and good cheer that will go straight 
to every reader’ s heart and especially to those who are in the 
habit of giving and receiving Christmas cards. 
Wiggin’s “Birds’ Christmas Carol’’ has so appealing a Christ- 
en. The book is embellished with many charming illustrations 
lor and black and white by Alice Ercle Hunt and with an actual 


Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers’ 
THE PLEASURES OF AN ABSENTEE LANDLORD. 


A new volume of wit and playful wisdom that will be sure of a welcome from Dr. 
There have been few books published in America that will 
yield so much enjoyment to the cultured mind as the nine essays in this volume. 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany’s 
THE SYRIAN CHRIST 


“A valuable contribution to the life literature of Jesus Christ.” 
“In its insight into Syrian life Mr. Rihbany’s book is delightful; in its interpretation 
New York Herald. $1.50 net. 


Send for Illustrated Holiday and Juvenile Bulletins 


OF A 


Not since Mrs. 


Religious Telescope. 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


The author is — 


“See hat’ hice’ people thers are et’ tie |S ieet tune all the uEdeteh eee took 


The Dome. 
A Child’s Prayer. 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let the dry heart fill its cup 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown 
Like a poppy looking down. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent. 

Let me also cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Bobby and Betty Chickadee. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


“Whew!” chirped Bobby Chickadee, 
shifting from one foot to the other on an 


icy twig. ‘‘ Whew, but it’s cold!” 

“*Cold!’”- sputtered Betty Chickadee, 
Bobby’s trim little wife. ‘‘‘Cold!’ It’s more 
than cold! It’s colder!! It’s coldest!!! 


That’s what it is—coldest!!!!” 

“Tf only we could find a few plantain 
seeds,” wished Bobby, ‘‘or some of those 
red berries that tasted so good! With our 
stomachs comfortably full, we wouldn’t mind 
the cold—not very much!” 

“But the berries are all gone, Bobby, and 
the plantain seeds are deep under the snow. 
We'll have to think of something else.” 

“ Vou think, Betty. You’re so good at 
thinking,”’ encouraged Bobby. 

Betty coche! her pretty head on one side, 
and looked so pleased and wise. ‘‘Hm,” 
said she, ““‘hmmm.” ‘Then she cocked her 
head to the other side. ‘‘Hm’’—she began. 
But she stopped right there, and flew a 
graceful little circle around Bobby. ‘‘ Bobby 
Chickadee!” she chirped. ‘Look, look! 
There’s smoke coming out of the chimney of 
the little brown house. Somebody has moved 
in. Maybe that means crumbs!”’ 

“Maybe,” hoarsely cheeped Bobby. 

““Come on!”’ cried Betty. 

Away they flew toward the little brown 
house. Nobody at the back window. Snow 
dishearteningly smooth and white. Around 
to the end flew the hungry little pair, and, 
oh— 

“Goody!” chirruped Betty. 

“Ditto!” chirruped Bobby. 

There, fastened to the trunk of the old 
apple-tree by the kitchen window, was a 
nice square board, and on the board were 
crumbs, and bird-seed, and a lump of suet, 
nailed down! 


“Oh, look!” cried Betty. ‘‘Oh, look!” 
cried Bobby. “Oh, look!” cried both in 
unison. 


A little girl standing by the window, with 
her small nose flattened against the pane, 
clapped her hands, and hopped up and down, 
and called: “‘ Mother, Daddy, come, quick! 
Here are two dear little chickadees already!” 


window, Bobby,” said Betty; ‘“‘just look!” 

“Mmmm,” mumbled Bobby, with his 
mouth full. ‘‘They’re all right!” 

“See how hungry they are, Daddy!” said 
the little girl. ‘‘Do you suppose they'll 
come every day to my picnic table?” 

“Not a doubt of it!”” answered Daddy. 

‘‘What a dear little girl!’’ exclaimed Betty 
Chickadee. 

“Sure!”’? responded Bobby, stopping now 
to take a good look at her. ‘‘She has such 
good judgment about food for Chickadees!”’ 

“This table fastened here so firmly looks 
as though she meant to serve meals regu- 
larly,’ observed Betty, hopefully. 

‘‘She’ll have at least two steady patrons,” 
chuckled Bobby. 

“Hear the dear little things, mother!” 
exclaimed the little girl. ‘‘Just hear them— 
‘Chickadee-dee-dee!’ How happy and thank- 
ful they are! ‘Chickadee-dee-dee-dee!’ I 
wish I could undérstand bird-talk.” 

“You understand bird-feelings, and that is 
better,’’ smiled mother. 


Aunt Lou’s Babies. 

Little Esther’s Aunt Lou has better Juck 
taking care of flocks of baby chickens than 
do some old mother hens. She seems te 
know exactly what to feed them, and how 
to tuck them in bed at night so they stop 
peeping and go to sleep like good children. 

Aunt Lou has an incubator, but she 
never has had a brooder to put the little 
chickens in after they are hatched. One 
spring her first forty little chickens came 
stepping out of their shells rather early; 
or perhaps it only seemed early because 
summer came so late that year. 

As soon as the baby chicks were dry, 
Aunt Lou put them in a box behind the 
kitchen stove and covered them with pieces 
of wool blankets. Little Esther loved to 
hear the little chicks say, ‘‘Peep—peep— 
peep!” 
down in the box, because, when she did so, 
the fluffy babies cuddled close around her 
hand, and those that touched her stopped 
saying “Peep, peep, peep!” 

As the baby chi 
Lou put them out 
with a glass windo m; she laid a 
stick under one end e window so the 
chicks would have plenty of air. But the 
days were so co!d and the wind blew so hard 
that it was not safe to take the babies out 
very often; so they grew and thrived in 
the box behind the stove until there were 
more wee chicks to be kept warm. 

Then Aunt Lou was obliged to put the 
first family of babies in the woodshed, and, 
until she thought about it, she didn’t know 
how to keep them warm even in the day- 
time. Finally Aunt Lou said to little Esther: 

“T know what I will do. I will put 
an electric bulb in their box and see how 
it will work!” 

Aunt Lou straightway put the bulb 
in the box and then turned on the light. 
For a second the chicks looked surprised, 
and then a queer little fellow with a black 
head walked over to see the new sun so 
suddenly shining in his box. He found that 
it was warm, and then what did the queer 
baby do but back up to it without so much 
as saying “‘Peep, peep!” _— 


rew older, Aunt 
the sunshine 
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and she loved to put her hand|}- 


backing up to the electric light t 
warm! Little’ Esther thought she ae 


saw a funnier sight in her life than those 


fluffy chicks cuddled together with theis 
backs against-an electric bulb! 

Every night after that, until the ree 
were big enough to keep themselves warm, 
they went to sleep comforted by an electric 
light. 

When the weather was warm enough at 
last°so Aunt Lou’s chickens could go out 
to walk around the yard, Esther believes 
that maybe they told the neighbors’ chickens 
about that clectric light. Anyway, they 


stepped high and held their heads in the | 
air, as if they could, if they chose, tell an — 


unusual story.—Frances Margaret Fox, in 
Sunday School Times. 


What Grandma Threw. 


There was a game of ball in progress in the 
back yard. Grandma, busy with her basket 
of darning, smiled as she watched the three 
town boys from the window. 

She was not the only one who watched 
them, however. Out in the road were three 
or four boys, who, attracted by the shouting 
and laughing in a yard usually so quiet, 
were looking through the fence. ‘Town 
kids,’ muttered one to another, beginning 
to dislike the ball-players at once, though 
they could not have told why. Presently 
one of them called his comment aloud,— 
“Dudes!” 

“‘Rag-bag!’’ promptly responded Guy. 

“Such playing!’’ sneered the boys outside. 

“Tf you don’t like it, you needn’t watch it. 
Clear out!’’ shouted the boys inside. 

Back and forth over the fence the sharp 
words flew, and, of course, it was only a few 
minutes before an occasional stick or stone 
was flying also. Then, by an unlucky toss, 
the ball went over, and that ended the game; 
for the boys refused to give it up. 

“Oh, no, we won't throw it back, sonny! 
You don’t know how to play with it, anyhow, 
so ’tain’t no use to you,” they answered 
mockingly to all demands for its return. 
“You didn’t have to throw it over, and we 
don’t have to throw it back.” 

Angry, and fearful of losing their ball alto- 
gether, the young visitors hurried into the 
house with the story of their wrongs. 

““They’re spoiling all our fun, and we can’t 
dtive them away, and now they’ve got the 
ball.” : 

“And you can’t make them go away and 
let you alone?” asked grandma. 

“No’m! We talked to ’em, 
threw things at ’em, and everything!” — 

“Well, well! Maybe you didn’t throw 
anything that hit them in the right place,” 
said grandma, severely. 


hurry!” 
She marched into the pantry, sad the bo: 
looked at each other with much 
mingling with their satisfaction, T: 
wanted the intruders driven off; but the ; 
of sweet-faced grandma throwing st 


and—and > 


“I won’t have 
them tormenting you in any such way. Tl 
throw something that. will send them i in | a 


si 
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ile Ce eres 
t they will do,” she said to the won- 
oysonthe step, p. 
‘But after a few minutes of silence they 
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CLUB BAGS 
PROFESSIONAL BAGS 


st 


KIT BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
-~. COAT CASES 
HAT CASES 


Leather Goods and Umbrellas in the 
. wholesale district at near 
wholesale prices 


Wardrobe Trunks, $15.00 to $75.00 
CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


653-659 Atlantic Ave., near Essex St. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 

Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
“Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 


A not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
_-—~ AL Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
= «Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 
_-‘'NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
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d RICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
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tian Register 
could not resist the temptation to tiptoe over 
the grass and peep through into the road. 
There sat the enemy around a torn paper 
sack, “eating some of grandma’s delicious 
doughnuts. 

“Humph!”’ said Charlie. 

“‘Here’s your ball,” said a rather subdued 
voice outside, and the treasure dropped at 
Charlie’s feet. ‘‘We didn’t mean to keep it, 
anyway. We was only foolin’. We're goin’ 
fishin’.”” 

“They’ve gone, haven’t they?” inquired 
grandma, as the three boys came back to the 
house. “You can nearly always make 
people peaceable by throwing at them, if only 
you throw the right things.” 

The boys laughed, though they looked a 
little ashamed; for often afterward, when 
there was danger of getting into a quarrel, 
one or the other would say warningly, 


“Better throw a doughnut.’’—Round Table. 
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to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An Intimate Word to the Public 


Something less than three years ago the consolidation of the International Trust 
Company and the Lincoln Trust Company was effected. At that time the Deposits 
of the International Trust Company were less than Seven Million 
Dollars. — 

The Board of Directors then elected felt that the Institution should occupy a larger 
place in banking circles, and become a more important instrument of usefulness to the 
community. A broad general policy was agreed upon on the following lines: 

1. The respect and confidence of all other Banking institutions 
should first be deserved and then secured to the fullest degree. 

2. Every facility required by a varied and increasing clientele 
should be provided. 

3. Intelli e, efficiency and courtesy on the part of every 
member organization should be insisted upon, with 

-absolutel scrimination on account of race, color, creed 

or any other thing —except character. 

Complete co-operation by Directors, Officers and Assistants to carry into effect the 
foregoing policy has produced most satisfactory results. 

Our deposits now average over Nineteen Million Dollars. ; 

Our Safe Deposit, Transfer and Trust Departments are all showing a satis- 
factory gain, and we are, through the best of connections, able to care for a constantly 
increasing Domestic and Foreign Exchange business. 

The Savings Department, which was opened less than two years ago, already has 
over Two Million Dollars on deposit. 

At this time we wish to express our appreciation of the good-will which has been 
shown by Bank Officials and by Customers and the public generally. 

We hope before January |, 1917, to increase our Deposits to Twenty Million 
Dollars, and if you approve our methods ask your co-operation to that end. Boston 
is most fortunate in its financial institutions and in the character of the men promi- 
nent in their management. The International Trust Company can offer 
nothing more than is given by many of the best of these, but it hopes that a genuine 
desire to serve the public in a broad and liberal way may bring a continuation of the 
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The Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. 


The Church of the Unity has the dis- 
tinction of having been founded in 1810, 
the year in which Channing preached his 
famous Baltimore sermon, and yet wholly 
without reference to the so-called Unitarian 
controversy. It was the result of a secession 
from the old First Church. For nearly two 
centuries this church had ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the entire community. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century its 
minister was Dr. Bezaleel Howard, a man 
of broad sympathies and humane instincts, 
who would be described to-day as a mod- 
erate Calvinist. In 1805 he was obliged, on 
account of an affection of his throat, to re- 
sign his pastorate, although he still remained 
an active and interested member of the par- 
ish. His successor, Dr. Samuel Osgood, was 
a man of noble character and commanding 
ability, but of the extreme Calvinist type. 
Such a man could hardly be expected to give 
satisfaction to men brought up under the 
broad, tolerant spirit of Dr. Howard. As a 
result fifty-four members of the parish, led 
by the venerable Dr. Howard and Mr. Jona- 
than Dwight, withdrew and petitioned the 
legislature for permission to incorporate 
themselves as the Second Society in the 


October, 


Christian Register 


In February, 


First Parish of Springfield. 
1819, this petition was granted, and the 
new society was organized with one hundred 
and fourteen members. 


The first meetin which was the 
gift of Jonathan as erected the 
same year and was until 1869, when 


the present beautiful edifice was completed. 
This church is said to be Richardson’s mas- 


With its artistic proportions, its 
and its beautiful stained- 


terpiece. 
majestic tower, 


glass windows, it is recognized as one of the] as to the care of children. 


(18) [Ducemper 7 1916 


mained the beloved pastor of a faithful and 
devoted people. Dr. Peabody was a con- 
sistent, though not aggressive, Unitarian. 
Under his preaching the congregation was 
compelled to reconsider its own theological 
position. It was found that nearly ~all 
the seceders, including Dr. Howard himself, 
had thought themselves unconsciously into 
the Unitarian position; and so, without 
any blowing of trumpets, the new society 
was launched upon its career as a Unitarian 
church, and Unitarian it remains to this day. 
During the ninety-seven years of its his- 
tory, the society has been served by nine 
ministers, as follows: Rev. William B. O. 
Peabody, 1820-47; Rev. George F. Simmons, 
1848-51; Rev. Francis Tiffany, 1852-63; 
Rey. Charles A. Humphreys, 1865-72; Rev: 
Alfred D. Mayo, 1873-79; Rev. Edward B. 
Payne, 1880-83; Rev. John Cuckson, 1884— 
92; Rev. Bradley Gilman, 1892-1903; Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, 1905—-. ‘Thus the pas- 
torate of Mr. Reccord is second, in length, 
only to that of Dr. Peabody. 
Throughout its history the church has 
been prominently identified with the affairs 
of the community. It has given to the city 
twelve of its thirty-five mayors, and many 
of the leading charities and philanthropies 
of the city have been made possible by the 
generosity of the members of this church. 
To-day it is as strong as at any time in its 
history, occupying a conspicuous place in 
the community and demonstrating its worth 
by its actual service of the community life. 


New York Letter. 


The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, is 
looking forward to the celebration on April 
19 of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
union of the First and Second Unitarian So- 
cieties as ‘‘The First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn.” This will be 
an event of much significance, reflecting the 
long and honorable service of this church as 
an upbuilder of liberal faith and of human 
helpfulness in the community. 

The work at Willow Place Chapel suffered 
a serious change of plan during the summer, 
owing to the paralysis epidemic, all attention 
being suddenly turned toward stopping the 
epidemic. A trained nurse was added to the 
staff, and with the co-operation of the River- 
side Buildings and the Playground Associa- 
tion a doctor was employed, and a vigorous 
campaign begun in remedying sanitary con- 
ditions and in giving instruction to mothers 
In this work the 


attractions of Springfield. A commodious | recommendations of the Board of Health were 


parsonage, the gift of Mrs. Chester W. 
Chapin, was built upon the church lawn in 
1886. 

The plate which was placed in the corner- 
stone of the first meeting-house stated that 
it was the expectation of the donor that the 
society would, ‘‘from time to time, make 
choice of such pious and prudent men for 
ministers as will not perplex their people 
with the unprofitable speculations of men, 
but preach and exemplify the plain, practical 


followed, with results that were highly satis- 
factory. 

The services at the Chapel this year will 
take on a new dignity, as the result of having 
a beautifully decorated room for worship. 
The kitchen will also be much more attrac- 
tive for the cooking classes, as it has been 
thoroughly renovated and improved. 

Mr. Howlett will have as assistant in the 
Chapel this year Miss Katherine Vesey, a 
graduate of the New York School of Philan- 


doctrines and precepts contained in the]thropy and the Parish Assistants’ Depart- 


gospel of our Lord and.Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
The first choice fell upon William Bourne 
Oliver Peabody, then just graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School. - He was 
called in July, 1820, ordained the following 


and for twenty-seven years re- 


ment of the Meadville School. She comes 
from the Welcome Hall Settlement of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Miss Vesey has taken an apart-— 


ment in the Riverside Buildings so as to bs ae 


a ein settler’’ in the neighborhood. 
r. Lathrop has seine sete! weel 


y St 
as McLean, A.B., Allegheny College, and grad- 
ate of the Parish Assistants’ Department of 
Be the Meadville Theological School. With a 
: - corps of teachers it is the aim to main- 
in a high standard for the school, worthy 
ae an the ‘co-operation of parents who are seek- 
- ing the best religious instruction for their 
: children. Mr. Lathrop will teach a class of 
young people of the high-school age the 
principles of our faith. 
The Red Cross committee has resumed its 
- work with increased devotion, as evidenced 
aot by its decision to hold all-day weekly. ses- 
sions. The benevolent committee is busy 
sewing for various Brooklyn institutions. 
‘The collection for the Syrian and Armenian 
sufferers amounted to nearly $500. __ 
+The Union Thanksgiving Service of the 
four Brooklyn churches will be held as usual 
at the First Church. Rev. John H. Lathrop 
____-will preach the sermon, and the other minis- 
ters will have part in the service. 
> The congregation of the Second Church 
returned on October 1 to a handsomely reno- 
vated church building: During the summer 
= extensive repairs have been made on the 
exterior of the quaint structure with most 
satisfactory results. A Boy Scout troop has 
_ been in existence for five months, and its 
> success in enlisting the boys of the neighbor- 
hood has exceeded all expectations. An 
* autumn supper and reunion brought together 
an unusually large number of friends to 
listen to the greetings of Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture So- 


ciety and Rev. Harvey Dee Brown of the: 


Church of the Messiah. New vistas of ser- 
vice are constantly being discovered in the 
field of neighborhood work; Mr. Lyttle is at 
present arranging a series of lectures for the 
workers of the Old South Brooklyn Civic 
League on such topics as “‘Junior Police,’ 
the “Big Brother Movement,” and is co- 
operating with the League in establishing a 
_* dental clinic for adults in the vicinity. 
-  __At its first meeting The Alliance welcomed 
; _ Miss Anna Bancroft, the national president, 
and, under the progressive leadership of Mrs. 
. Charles J. Lloyd, has arranged an interesting 
ss programme. 
"Phe other activities of the church, espe- 
an cially the church school, report increasing 
enthusiasm. 
in At Unity Church Dr. Brundage has 
a preached recently on the topics, ‘Paul 
Bourget’s New Book, ‘Le Sens de la Mort,’” 
v< “The Future of America,” “The Ministry of 
_ the Unseen,” “The Place of the Bible in our 
_ Modern Life.’ The Branch Alliance had a 
7% most interesting meeting in November, to 
 - which gues s from eae were in- 


Pm rhich netted. a This 

ae charities. Dr, Henry 
Cz F dent of Berkeley In- 
Unity Church, gave an un- 
Fog,” full of poetic beauty 
‘ The Young People 
) give a Thanksgiving 
of the church. 
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» | venture , this year in the form of a weekly 


we live, and move, and have our being” and 


‘that it will promote friendliness among the 
‘men of the churches, and make possible 


will PT Ee ai host i religious and civic 
I Ces 1. Ory 


¢ ee 
3 ; 
Pa, 


© 


airch is malehr a new 


calendar in place of the monthly calendar as 
heretofore. The fuller announcement of the 
sermons which this makes possible has borne 
fruit in interest and attendance. Mr. Har- 
vey has been giving a series of sermons offer- 
ing an interpretation of life according to the 
new psychology. The great texts, “In him 


“The kingdom of God is within you,’ which 
were the basis of all the sermons, he en- 
deavored to interpret in the light of the 
latest word of science as to the relation of 
mind and matter, the power of the mind 
over the body, and especially its power to 
direct life into spiritual channels and toward 
the realization of spiritual ideals. Some of 
the subjects were, “Realizing God,’ ‘The 
Greatness of the Soul,” ‘‘The Hidden Life,” 
“The Conquest of Fear and Worry,’ “‘What 
does Prayer Accomplish?”’ 

’ The anniversary ‘dinner, celebrating the 
beginning of the church seventeen years ago, 
was given October 20. There was a large 
attendance and a fine programme of music 
and reading was furnished by two of the 
members. 

The Women’s Alliance has been very 
active this fall, through clubs and other 
ways, in raising money to meet the payment 
on the mortgage which falls due December r. 
In addition to its usual philanthropic work, 
it has had a “Clothing Shower”’ for the poor 
children left crippled by infantile paralysis 
who are under treatment at Dr. Gair’s 
Clinic. Many children were helped to be 
comfortable with the 240 garments and 
money contributed in this way. 

The Alliance programme for the year is 
along the line of “Working out our Ideals.” 
At the November meeting it considered the 
subject of “‘Working out our Ideals for the 
Sunday-school,” one of the members giving 
a very carefully prepared and _ inspiring 
paper which made all feel that interest in 
the Sunday-school was fundamental and 
imperative in a living church. A highly in- 
teresting talk was also given by a member of 
the Messiah Branch Alliance on ‘‘ The Social 
Life of the Chur 

The church is anticipating new life in its 


Sunday services fr e use of the New 
Hymn and Tune 
Brooklyn now h: itarian club, made 


up of the laymen and ministers of its five 
Unitarian churches. It was conceived at an 
informal meeting of the Brooklyn ministers 
last April. The first meeting was held in 
May at Unity Church, when a committee 
was appointed to formulate plans for organ- 
ization. This committee reported to the 
second meeting of the club, which was held at 
Unity House, November 13. Sixty-four men 
were present, a constitution was adopted, 
and officers elected. Following the excellent 
dinner served in the attractive dining-room, 
there was an exceedingly interesting address 
by Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, on “‘The Need of Organization of 
the Liberal Religious Forces of our Time.” 
An animated discussion followed. 

The club proposes to hold at least four 
meetings a year in the different churches. 
- It is the hope of the organizers of the club 
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esdvshent of Religious 
Education. | 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Selected List of Christmas Hymns 
and Carols. 


Miss Harriet E. Johnson, director of re- 
ligious education in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, and a member of the com- 
mittee on the Sunday school and the home, has 
made the following list of Christmas hymns 
and carols, all chosen for their value in pro- 
moting the Christmas spirit. The music to 
which these may be stung will be found in 
“The New Hymn and Tune Book,” “‘A Book 
of Song and Service,’’ “ Jubilate Deo,” “The 
Carol,” “‘Happy Voices,” ‘‘King’s Chapel 
Collection of Christmas and Easter Carols,” 
and “Songs and Games for Little Ones.” 

The list is as follows:— 


CHRISTMAS Hymns. 
“Calm, on the listening ear of night.” E. H. 
Sears. 
“To-day be joy in every heart.’ 
Hosmer. 

“T heard the bells on Christmas- day.” 
H. W. Longfellow. 
“Watchman, 

J. Bowring. 
“Joy to the world! the Lord is come.” 
I. Watts. 
“The ‘Lord is come. 
A. P. Stanley. 
“Thank we now the Lord of heaven.” 
H. W. Hawkes. 
“Lift up your heads, 


FE. pbs 


tell us of the — night.” 
On Syrian soil.’ 


ye mighty gates.” 


G. Weissel. 
“Hail to the Lord’s anointed.”’ J. Mont- 
gomery. ‘ 
“* Adeste Fideles.” Latin Hymn. Anon. 
““Once in David’s royal city.” C. F. Alex- 


ander. 

“While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night.” N. Tate. 

“As with gladness men of old.” 
Dix. 

“VWark the glad sound! the Saviour comes.” 
P. Doddridge. 

“O star that led to him whose love.” F. 
D. Hemans. 

“Hark! what mean those holy voices.” 
J. Cawood. 

“Sound over all waters.” 


Wo 


J. G. Whittier. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear.’ E. H. 
Sears. 
“What means this glory round our feet.” 
J. R. Lowell. 
‘In the lonely midnight.” T. C, Williams. 


“Silent night! peaceful night!’’ J. Mohr. 
“The First Nowell.” Traditional. 
“We three kings of Orient are.’’ Anon. 


“‘God’s great tree its branches spreads.” 
FE. A. Horton. 

“From face to face, from eye to eye.” E. 
A. Horton. 

“Carol, brothers, carol.’’ Anon. 

“Waken, Christian children.”” Anon. 

“Twas in the winter cold.’ C. J. Black, 

“Child Jesus came from heaven to earth.”’ 
From the German. 


“There’s a song in the air.’’ Anon. 


“Come sing the olden song once more.” 


F. H. Hedge. 
“Hark, a burst. of heavenly music.” N. 


M. Meigs. 


ts 
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- “Benedicamus Domino.” From the Ger- 
man. 
“God give .ye merry Christmastide.” 


Traditional. 


“God rest ye, merry gentlemen.” ‘Tra- 
ditional. 

“Noél, Noél, the Christ is born.” S. S. 

“O little town of Bethlehem.” P. Brooks. 

“Tittle children, wake and listen.” Will- 
jamson. 

“‘O the beautiful old story.”” L. M. Alcott. 

“Saw you never in the twilight.’’ Anon. 

“Sleep, my little Jesus.’”’ W. C. Gannett. 


“‘Cradled all lowly.”” Anon. 
- “From heaven above to earth I come.” 
M. Luther. 


“’There’s a wonderful tree.”” Anon. 
“Once a little baby lay.’”’ E. Poulsson. 
“Sing, little children, sing.” L. Larcom. 
“Come and join our carol.” G. C. G. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Topic List: The Leadership of 
Jesus. 


December 17. Jesus’ conception of true 
leadership. The important point is that 
Jesus placed the outward signs of authority 
in their right relation, and cared nothing 
whatever for any authority save that of a 
leader whom men would follow gladly and 
freely. Jesus absolutely rejected the use 
of force in commanding men’s attention or 
allegiance, and rested his faith on the power 


of love to do everything—and more than} 


force could do. Read a passage from John 
Haynes Holmes’s recent book, ‘“‘New Wars 
for Old,” from Chapter V., Section IV., and 
sing Whittier’s hymn, “He cometh not a 
king to reign.”’ 

- December 24. Christmas Sunday. This 
year the Christmas message of ‘‘peace on 
earth, good-will to men’’ finds the world still 
in the midst of the great war, and any Christ- 
mas service must inevitably be concerned 
with the question of how the Christian ideals 
can be realized. Perhaps the best thing to 
do would be to read a passage from some 
recent book on the subject, or from some of 
the classical writings on war, such as Emer- 
son’s essay. Mr. Holmes’s book has many 
passages that would be appropriate, al- 
though the point of view is, to some people, 
extreme. ‘The best hymn for this year is 
Henry W. Longfellow’s ‘‘I heard the bells on 
Christmas Day,” with its note of trust in the 
final victory of the right. 

December 31. What discipleship meant to 
Paul. Read the passage as a part of the ser- 
vice, and then have some one who has stud- 
ied the life of Paul tell briefly the story of his 
life, and the meaning that discipleship to Jesus 
had forhim. Remember that Paul probably 
never saw Jesus and that it was the spirit of 
Jesus rather than his actual presence that 
wonhim. Paul did not shrink from all sorts of 
hardships, because he believed that the work 
he was called to do was infinitely more im- 
portant than any personal sufferings. He 
had the martyr-spirit. Can you name any 
modern martyrs? Is there need for the 
martyr-spirit to-day? Where, and why? 
How can we get this spirit? Sing Whit- 
tier’s Beaty “Wherever through the ages 
tise.” - , ; 


Religious Intelligence. 


~ Announcements. | 


The last in the series of evangelistic ser- 
vices for young people will be held in the 
First Parish, Brighton, Mass., on Sunday 
afternoon, December 10, at half-past four 
o’clock. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot and Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell will be the speakers. 


The fourth address in the series on ‘ Uni- 
tarian Principles and Beliefs” will be given 
in Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, on De- 
cember 10 at half-past seven by Rev. Samuel 


R. Maxwell, minister of the Second Church. | 
The subject will be ‘‘The Brotherhood of 


Man, and What Does It Mean.” 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
December 11, at 11 A.M. Rev. James H. 
Whitmore of Brookline will preside. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton will speak on 
“Organizing and Advertising Our Church.” 
The discussion will be open to all. 


The postponed young people’s meeting 
will be held on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 13, in the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brookline, Mass., corner of Charles Street 
and Sewell Avenue, at eight o’clock. The 
general topic is, “‘“The Interests of the Sun- 
day-school and the Young People’s Religious 
Union,’”’ and the speakers will be Rev. 
William I. Lawrance and Rev. William 
Safford Jones. It is hoped a large number 
may attend. 


Two prominent ministers from a distance 
will speak at the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week. The full list for the 
week is as follows: December 8, Rev. 
W. Harris Crook, Central Congregational 
Church, Boston; December 11, Rev. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, Unitarian Church, Hartford, 
Conn.; December 12, Rev. J. H. Holden, 
Universalist Church, Roxbury; December 
13, Prof. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
December 14, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel. The usual Saturday musical ser- 
vice will be omitted on December 9 on ac- 
count of a wedding in the Chapel at the 
noon-hour. 


New York JEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—At the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, the League met on Friday, De- 
cember 1, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick in the 
chair. Miss Low appealed for funds to 
assist The Alliance in its war relief work; 
to which the collection $34.20 was given. 
An informal account of the Middle States 
Conference from Mrs. Bishoprick preceded 
the programme, which was under the direc- 


é tion Ee the philanthropic committ Virs 
Emil Glaugau, chairman. Miss Jaffery one ms 


Rev. | 


of her work among industrial schools and 


prisons, suggesting improvements and point-- ee 


ing out deficiencies. The inmate of an in- 


dustrial school, for instance, should be in- ~ 


structed and cared for by persons of experi: 
ence and mature judgment. My 


Mrs. Henry Beech Needham told interest- — 


ingly of her work among the courts and in 
follow-up work, where the Big Sisters are 
needed. It is the after-institutional time that 
the girl who has been under discipline needs 
care and watching. The League might assist 
by appointing numbers to help carry on the 
work well begun by other denominations. 
Rev. Charles H. Lyttle of the Second 
Church welcomed the League and expressed 
satisfaction at the discussion. He feels we 


jare not abreast of other denominations in 


co-operation with big movements, and that 
we should realize that personal contact must 
always be inspired by the Church. 

MInIsTERIAL UNIoN.—Ninety-one minis- 
ters gathered in Channing Hall for the second 
meeting. Singing began at quarter before 
eleven and showed pure enjoyment. Dr. 
Cutter led in prayer. A balance of $82.75 
was reported as in the treasury and 28 minis- 
ters had joined the Union since the last 
meeting. During this meeting 10 more 
joined, bringing the total paid-up enrolment 
to 119. 

President Hudson announced the subject, 
“Tiberal Revivalism,” with a vigorous out- 
line of the hoped-for discussion. Dr. $. M. 
Crothers gave a characteristic address, fol- 
lowed by Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs and Rey, 
F, A. Powell. Discussion was continued by 
Messrs. Hawes, Bacon, Littlefield, Rutledge, 
and Wendte. It was a stirring subject 
zealously presented, often eliciting hearty 
laughter as well as vigorous applause. The 
following resolutioa, presented by Dr. Croth- 
ers, was unanimously adopted: ‘‘That a 
committee be appointed to consider the 
establishment of a permanent public centre 
for Unitarian and other liberal churches where 
religious work may be carried forward.” 
Later President Hudson named as such 
committee: Dr. Crothers, Sydney B. Snow, 
Maxwell Savage, Samuel R. Maxwell, and 
Oscar B. Hawes. After luncheon a full hour 
and a half passed before the last man left 
the room. Let it be repeated that the di- 
rectors voted to provide buffet luncheons 
this year, to be paid for out of the treasury. 
It has already proved a good feature. The 
Year Book contains the names of thirty-one 
additional ministers, 


dollars may be sent to the secretary-treasurer 
Charles P. Wellman, 23 Willis Street, Dor- 
chester, who says: ‘We have already reset 
our membership mark from 125 to 150! An 


ion 


JOIN NOW! 
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From New England’ s 
Greatest Toy Shop } 


In spite of prevailing conditions we are pleased to say that we have a sufficient 
| stock of Toys to take care of the wants of New England’s Little Folk. In fact, 
; we believe that such a varied and complete collection of playthings for the 


Youngsters as we are showing is not to be found in any other store. 


Every imaginable creation to hold the child’s fancy is here — Animals in their 
real everyday skins — Soldiers — Ships — Blocks — Play Suits and Accoutre- 
ments — Games — Sleds — Skates — Bicycles — Baby Toys—Engines— and a 
host of ingenious mechanical and construction toys that will pretty nearly interest 


the grown-ups, too. 


For the little ladies — there is a Special Collection of Domestic and Imported 
Dolls — of every description from the well-known Rag Doll to Exclusive Models 
in Costume which have never been shown here before. 


Santa Claus is at home here for all the kiddies, too. Bring them in and he will 
tell them all about Toyland and write down their hearts’ desires for Christmas. 


Jordan Mar®h Company 


Remember: No Shopping Trip to Boston Can Be 
Complete Without a Visit to Boston's Greatest Store 
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: attendance ~e out of a membership of ro9| URBA urch 
Albert R. Wail: Never have more “stadents| 


of the university been present at the services | 


is good. But 135 present cut of a member- 
ship of 150 would be better! Fill the ‘ranks, 
brother and sister ministers, and you will 


not regret it!” 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: A course of 
addresses on “‘Unitarian Principles and Be- 
liefs’’ was begun on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 19, when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke 

n “A Religion Fit for Free Men: Liberty 
and Loyalty.’ On November 26 Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn spoke on “ Will 
Christians Ever Get Together? Should Re- 
ligion Divide or Unite?” The subject 
“God Our Father’ was presented by Dr. 
W. W. Fenn on December 3; and the course 
will be continued on successive Sunday even- 
ings as follows: December 10, ‘The 
Brotherhood of Man—What Does it Mean?” 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Second Church, 
Boston; December 17, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, Church of 
the Disciples, Boston; December 24, Christ- 
mas Eve—Carols and Candle-Light Service 
—6 o’clock; December 31, ‘The Bible—Its 
Use and Abuse,” Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Uni- 
tarian Society, Newton Centre; January 7, 
1917, ‘““The Life Everlasting,” Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey, First Unitarian Society, 
Lowell. A hearty invitation is extended to 
all. 


Fiusuine, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. James H. Ecob: The dedication of the 
church will take place on Sunday, December 
10, at 3.30. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes; prayer of 
dedication by Rev. William [L. Sullivan; 
scripture reading by Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage; greetings from the Brooklyn churches 
by Rev. John H. Lathrop, from the Man- 
hattan churches by Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, from the New Jersey churches by 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, from the Flushing 
churches by Rev. George Drew Egbert of 
First Congregational Church. The Unita- 
tian Society was organized in 1907, corner- 
stone of church laid in 1914, and church 
completed 1916. 


‘LAWRENCE, Kan.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. E. Burdette Backus: The student body 
of the university have taken over two hun- 
dred tracts from the vestibule of the church 
during the last four weeks. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D.: By the re- 
quest of his congregation Dr. Sunderland is 
preaching an extended series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons for the purpose of answering the 
inquiry, ‘‘What is Unitarian Christianity? 
er, What is Modern Liberal Religion?” 
The series, which will extend through the 
entire winter, embraces the following sub- 
jects: ‘“‘The Mighty Affirmations of Liberal 
Religion,” ‘‘Religion: Its Larger Interpreta- 
tion,’ ‘Inspiration and Revelation,” ‘‘ The 
Bible,’ “‘God,” ‘‘The Trinity,” ‘‘The Divine 
Incarnation,’”’ ‘‘Jesus,” ‘Man, Human Na- 
ture, and Sin,” “‘Atonement,”’ “Salvation,” 
“Conversion and Regeneration,”’ ‘ Retribu- 
tion,’ ‘‘The Second Coming of Christ,” 
“Judgment and the End of the World,” 
“The Devil,” ‘‘Heaven and Hell,” ‘‘ Prayer,”’ 


“Miracles,” ‘‘Resurrection,” ‘Immortality 
Foregleams and Possibilities,’ ‘‘ Immortal- 
ity: Assurances,” 


than this fall. »- a . 


WaLpoLe, N.H.—Town Congregational 
Society, Rev. Lewis W. Sanford: During the 
week of November 19 a series of special 
services were held which were well attended 
and in which the interest grew up to the 
close of the meetings. About two-thirds of 
those present were outside people who are 
not seen at the regular services. Eight ser- 
vices were held, one being an afternoon meet- 
ing. In spite of the fact that there was 
a large counter-attraction one of the even- 
ings, and a severe rain-storm another night, 
the average attendance was about 40. The 
Sunday night meetings were the best at- 
tended, 50 being present at each Sunday 
evening service. The speakers were: Rev. 
H. S. Mitchell of Keene for the first Sunday 
night; Rev. Charles R. Joy of Portland, Me., 
spoke Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings and on Wednesday afternoon; Rev. 
Frank A. Powell of Braintree spoke on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and the 
concluding address was given on Sunday 
evening by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Spring- 
field, Mass. After Mr. Reccord had given 
his address, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
L. W. Sanford, gave a brief summary of the 
addresses, that the thought of all the meet- 
ings might be gathered up and applied in its 
cumulative power. The pastor’s closing ex- 
hortation was that practical results might 
follow the divine impulses which had been 
stirred within the hearts of those who had 
been in attendance at the meetings. The 
exhortation was based on the words of the 
Apostle Paul, Acts xxvi. 19, ‘‘Whereupon, O 
king, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.”” In preparation for the meetings, 
posters announcing the services were put up 
in store windows and on bill-boards through- 
out the town, and a letter stating the purpose 
of the services, and containing a cordial 
invitation to all, was sent into every home 
in the community. The addresses were all 
strongly constructive and deeply spiritual, 
and the after effects of the meetings is 
apparently most excellent. 


Personal. 


Rey. Frederic Teall of Peterboro, 
N.H., has been settled over our church in 
Montagues Mass. 


In the death of Rev. Edward B. Maglath- 
lin, November 23, the First Congregational 
Society, West Bridgewater, has lost a revered 
and beloved minister who has for twenty- 
three years been its leader. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley writes from Japan 
that Mr. Suzuki, secretary of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association, is here in the interest 
of Japanese labor. When in Boston he will 
be the guest of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Rey. Louis C. Cornish, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, has re- 
ceived a letter from a resident in the hills 
above Kingston, Jamaica, where there is. 
already a Unitarian church. ‘The writer sent 
money to pay for a first instalment of books 
and papers for the use of a social centre. 


| building committee; 
[ie A. A. Wordell, chairman of the pruden 


general at apest, is in 
‘called recently at the Am n 
Association, bringing greetings fro 
Boros and Bishop Ferencz of the Unitarian 
churches in Hungary. — ‘ 


Bn: 


Rev. S. B. Nobbs, field secretary iol the- 


American Unitarian Association, reports that 
the duplex envelope system of raising money 


has been adopted by many of our churches, . ae 


and, where tried faithfully, has proved very 
successful. The plan provides for regular 
contributions. It prevents deficits and re- 
lieves minister and congregation of financial 
anxiety. : 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— ‘8 


Already acknowledged... 5.7, \araeeues «ae ee 


Nov. 2. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
ditional . 25.00 
7. Miss Ellen M. ‘Hight, ‘Saco, “Me. 1.00 
ro. First Parish in Milton, Mass.. 1,000.00 
II. Society i in Montclair, N. J. 140.48 
13. “In memory of L. SAL Carats 25.00 
20. Sunday School, Evanston, Til.. 10.00 
_ 21. Associate Members......... 27.10 
22. Society i in Jamaica Plain, Mas 50.00 
22. Society in Newport, R.I...... 190.12 
22. Third Society, Hingham, Mas 114.30 
24. Society in Moh re Mass.. 800.00 
27. Mr. and Mrs. Edw. . Jordan, 
Poutlond 1 Me SS set Soe ee 10.00 
FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL. 
Nov. 9. Through the president. . ne ote 100.00 
15. Through the president........... 100.00 
17. Through the editorial secretary. . 74.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH ag UNITARIAN SUNDAY ; 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. ~ { 
Nov. 6. Sunday School, Barnstable, Mass., 5.00 
ro. West Newton, Mass., Branch 4 * 
Women’s Alliance. ............ 25.00 
20, Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, - 
) 0 Span ie ae eras 10.00, 
Pek | 4 ame 
: a $16,599.59 


Henry M. Wiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


bs! it otis ia 
The Second Unitarian Church, Brook-— 
line, Mass. 


On Sunday, December 10, this church will — 
dedicate its beautiful new colonial edifice at 
the corner of Sewall Avenue and Charles 
Street, Brookline. Finis opus coronat. Mr. 
Van Ness and his people are to be congratu- 
lated for their pluck, enterprise, and whatso- 
ever qualities go to the building of a church 
that henors the landscape and those who 
placed it there. It is certain to make a 
friend of every eye. 

The programme follows. Morning service, 
December 10. address, ‘‘Our ‘History and — 
Our Hopes,” Rev. Edward D. Towle, first 
minister; address, ‘ 
Littlefield, second minister; presentation of 
keys, Mr. Freeland Jewett, chairman of the 
acceptance of keys, 


_ committee; Pave of dedication, me 


“In the evening, at 7. 45; there will be “4 A 
Puritan Service,’ music by violins, ‘cello, 
and bass viols: address, “Our ‘Indebtednes: 
to the Pilgrims,” Ret. A. B. Whitney, 


Commonwealth,” Rev. E. D. t Ghinkdle 
Church of Salem; address, “The 
Virtues,” Rev. Charles E. Park, Firs' 
of Boston; singing re a chorus _ 
direction of Mr. ive rae 
Park, violinist. 

Tuesday afternoon, 


—" 


‘Our Ideals,” Rev. A. W.- 
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cr secretary, “will ubeak on “What 
' ‘omen Hope to Accomplish.” 
Hiaiee Wonen Hope to Accom 

/ Wednesday, December 13, 8 p.m., Young 
People’s Meeting, general topic, ‘‘The 
Sera of the Sunday-school and the 
‘oung People’s Religious Union.”” Speakers, 
_ Rev. William I. Lawrance and Rev. William 
"Safford Jones. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all Young People’s Unions and 
Sunday-school werkers in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and secretaries will kindly extend 
_ this notice. 


Isles of Shoals Association Booklets. 


Copies of the Isles of Shoals Booklets 
giving a full account of all the meetings held 
at the Shoals last summer have been sent to 
all who subscribed to and paid for the same. 
There are plenty of copies still available, and 
every one who is at all interested in the Shoals 
meetings, or who wants to become interested 


in them, should procure at least one booklet. 


- There are many illustrations and features 
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which are not only interesting, but also of 
some historical value, as, for example, the 
accounts of the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of these meetings, and of the 
dedication of the island. Copies may be 
had for 25 cents each, either by calling at 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or by 
sending money to the undersigned. 

Copies of Mr. Cornish’s historical address 
and of Dr. Hall’s dedication sermon are also 
available at the same places. The price of 
these is ten cents each. These pamphlets, 
together with the booklet, ‘“‘The Isles of 
Shoals Chronicles,” are the first of a series 


of publications which the Shoals Association 


hopes to get out each year. 
Car B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


G Marriages. 


At Billerica, Mass., November 29, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Harold *Wilson Bennett to Viola Dorothea Mascho, 
both of Burlington, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At the Fann Hospital, Montague City, Mass.,on Decem- 
2, Hamel Reid, spite of Frederick Meakin. "She was an 
re member of the Second Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MRS. ELIZA PRATT BARBER. 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. Barber gave me 
sad surprise, and now I am moved to contribute to her 
_ memory one little flower of appreciation. My acquain- 


tance with her was confined almost entirely to her home, 


Iwas a frequent guest, as I travelled between the 
West. In Dr. Barber’s hospitable home I was 
a welcome, and there I knew Mrs. Barber as 
uker, an eiiertionste mother, and a 


ne that her care of her family and guests 
} in a previous state of existence she 
_ In our Father’s house are 
: of her as promoted to and 


need 
” and Mrs. iccedtige 


ting engineer of distinguished 

t of the Haskins steam-engine 
and founder and ais of that company in Fitchburg. 
During the Civil War Mr. Haskins was chief constructor 
of Ericss6n’s ironclad Monitor and later he was one of the 
engineers in charge of boring the Hoosac Tunnel. Her 
mother was a woman of rare charm and sweetness. Her 
brother, Caryl Davis Haskins, who died in rorr, was an 
electrical engineer of unusual attainments and at the 
time of his death was manager in Schenectady of the 
General Electric Company’s lighting department. 

Mrs. Dickman was married April ro, 1884, to George 
Dickman. Mr. Dickman was born in Augusta, Me., but 
his life had been passed largely in California, China, and 
Japan. Mrs. Dickman had a very interesting life. She 
had crossed the Atlantic nearly forty times and had lived 
in foreign countries about twenty-five years. When six 
months old she was taken by her parents to China, where 
her father had business relations. There she lived three 
years. Most of her girlhood was passed in Fitchburg; a 
few years in Philadelphia, Groton, and Waltham. After 
her mother’s death in 1877 she lived for a year with her 
father and brother in Paris and then for about twenty 


THE 
Misses PiEeasant Faces 


4 A 
Anp CorpDIAL iCrerrines 


Have taken up their permanent 
abode with us. They are not for sale, 
but their attitude toward you will 
make you feel very much at home here 


when doing your Christmas shopping. 


Our goods are priced from 10c. to 


$500.00, and somewhere in between 


these two figures we assure you that 
you will find what you want. 


WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 TreMonT at West STREET 


— 


Pye 

manager, resident in London, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. He died in 1898, and she then returned to 
America and for some years lived in Boston. 

For the last ten years her summer home has been in 
Petersham, Mass. Her place, the most beautiful one in 
that beautiful village, seemed a fitting abode for so gentle 
and lovely a woman, and it was the home of unbounded 
hospitality. 

Mrs. Dickman had rare tact and a rare charm of manner, 
a direct inheritance from her parents and the natural 
expression of her warm sympathies and of the graciousness 
of her character. Generous and kind, she gave freely 
from her ample means to the many good causes in which 
she was interested. It is not too much to say that she 
was loved by all the people of Petersham, even to the 
smallest child, for to all she had given some pleasure, 
some token of good-will. 

In religion both Mr. and Mrs. Dickman were devoted 
Unitarians and were among the founders of the Quex 
Road Church, an offshoot of the Roslyn Hill Chapel, 
Brooke Herford’s church in Hampstead, London, w.s. * 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service, 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
oseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


FOR SALE.—Handsome black walnut parlor organ, ex- 
cellent condition. Would be splendid present to give 
to small church. Reasonable offer takes it. 
Christian Register. 


Address Care 


OMP ANION.—Position pie bebe Or 

position to teach children in private inn. Experi- 

ence in primary school work. Address, Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 


pes as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


@ 
Smith Patterson 6. 


52 Summer Street, Boston 
DIAMONDS 


GOLD JEWELRY 


PEARLS anp JEWELS 


SILVERWARE 


WATCHES 


uae England. Mr. pie. 5 was nt gh tied sss 
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 Pleasantries. 
"Twixt optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll; 


The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 


—Exchange. 


“Tet me see,” said the editor to\.a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism. “T hardly know what to put 
you at.” “Until you decide,” replied the 
man, ‘‘I’ll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials.” —Lzife. 


A little girl who was trying to tell a friend 
how absent-minded her grandpa was said, 
“He walks around, thinking about nothing; 
and, when he remembers it, he then forgets 
that what he thought of was something en- 
tirely different from what he wanted to re- 
member.” 


Doctor: “What? Troubled with  sleep- 
lessness? Eat something before going to bed.”’ 
Patient: ‘‘Why, doctor, you once told me 
never to eat anything before going to bed.” 
Doctor (with dignity): ‘‘Pooh, pooh! That 
was last. January. Science has made enor- 
mous strides since then.” 


One day after the brakeman had been ex- 
plaining the scenery, one of the passengers 
whispered to the conductor: ‘‘ Conductor, can 
you tell me how that brakeman lost his finger? 
He seems to be a nice fellow.” ‘‘ That’s 
just it, ma’am. He is so obliging that he 
just wore his finger off pointing out the 
scenery along the line.’’—Denver News. 


Hon. Mr. Sweet was making friends with 
Johnny, his host’s son. ‘‘And how old are 
you?” -he asked. ‘‘I’m five,” said Johnny. 
“Ah, quite a little man! And what are you 
going to be?” questioned Mr. Sweet, who 
believes that he selected his own career in the 


cradle. “I’m going to be six,” Johnny re- 
turned with conviction—Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


Robbie first heard a concert, says Pear- 
son’s Weekly, when he attended a recent 
entertainment in aid of a patriotic fund. A 
celebrated soprano, accompanied by a 
famous orchestra, was singing when Robbie 
arrived. The small boy became at once in- 
terested in the gesticulations of the conductor. 
“Mother, why is that man shaking his stick 
at the lady?’”’ he asked. ‘‘Hush; he is not 
shaking his stick at her.” ‘‘Then what is 
she screaming for?’”—Youth’s Companton. 


To a down-town restaurant a short little 
woman and her tall husband went for dinner. 
“Will you have oysters?” asked he. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the short little woman, as she tried in 
vain to touch the floor, ‘‘and John, I want a 
hassock.”’ ‘‘One hassock?”’ asked the waiter, 
with interest, while his face got red. Then 
he came around to John’s side, and, speaking 
sotto voce, said: ‘‘Say, mister, I haven’t been 
here long, and I’m not on to all these things. 
Will the lady have the hassock broiled or 
fried?” 


It is told that a grandfather, well known 
in the English House of Commons, was chat- 
ting with his little grand-daughter. ‘‘ What 
makes your hair so white, grandpa?” she 
queried. .‘‘I am very old, my dear. I was 
in the ark,” replied his lordship, with a pain- 
ful disregard of the truth. ‘‘Oh! Are you 
Noah?” “No.” “Are you Shem, then?” 
“No, I am not Shem.” “Are you Ham?” 
“No.” “Then,” said the little one, who was 
fast nearing the limit of her Biblical knowl- 
edge, “‘you must be Japhet.” .With a nega- 
tive reply the old gentleman inwardly won- 
dered what the outcome would be. ‘Then 
grandpa,” the little girl said conclusively, 
‘you must be a beast!” 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 75 cts. 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


IVY AND LA LOUISE] 


CORSETS 


of figure at 
1.00; 1.25; 


2.50; 3.00; 
3.50; 4.00; 


6.50; 7.50; 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(One Store Only) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


_ Please patronize our adver is 


For sale 


Models suitable 
for every type 


1.50; 2.00; 
4.50; 5.00; ~ 


8.50; 10.00; — 
12.50 to 25.00 


MEYER JONASSON&CO, || 


TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STREETS 


Reasonable prices at all 


No Fl 
Cress with the foot: closes i 
ld direct from factory. Guaranteed. ( 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H, SrePHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 > pn Street, Bostanl 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
eae girl's personality observed and developed: 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


a 


|THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE - IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully Rae tes los , 
charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth Schooh 
Framingham, Mase. i ites 4 

The country life school 
for young boys — 


James Cuester Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


a 


Suits, Coats, Gowns, Waists, |} 
Separate Skirts, Silk Petti- 
coats, Sweater Coats, 


and Furs ~ 


sh eee 2 “yd 


